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gar NOTICE. 
THE MUSICAL WORLD CONCERT 


Will take place on 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 14th, 
At the 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS. 
Tickets will be forwarded from the Office to those Subscribers 


only whose names are registered in the books as having paid 
their subscriptions up to Christmas next. 





Our Subscribers are presented this week with a SHEET OF 
MUSIC, composed by ; 
LEOPOLDINE BLAHETKA. 
(Pupil of Beethoven.) 





MENDELSSOHN’S ELIJAH. 
(Concluded from No. 22, p. 343.) 

In acknowledging the receipt of a pianoforte score of this 
great work, with which we have been favoured by Messrs. 
Ewer & Co., we take occasion to offer some few general 
remarks with which our present examination of Elijah must 
conclude. 

It may readily be gathered from the opinions we have 
advanced, that we regard the oratorio of Elijah not only as 
the finest composition of Mendelssohn, but as the most mas- 
terly effort of art that has proceeded from the pen of any 
living musician. What at first strikes us is its entire origin- 
ality of character. Dramatic form and dramatic colour are 
here, for the first time, exclusively adopted in the composition 
of an oratorio. The dry formule of counterpoint, which have 
hitherto been regarded as indispensable in a grand sacred 
composition, are, for the first time, wholly disregarded in 
Elijah. How far Mendelssohn has found success in this 
bold innovation upon the long-established forms, exhibited 
by Handel in their highest perfection, and adhered to, as well 
as in them lay, by all composers who have followed him, we 
have endeavoured to show. 

It is well to observe ‘here that Haydn, in his Creation, and 
Beethoven somewhat later, in his Mount of Olives, laid, as it 
were, the first stones of this new art-monument. Both these 
great works are written in the dramatic style, and both eschew 
the formal severities of counterpoint. The poem of the 
Creation, however, being didactic, the dramatic form is absent 
though the dramatic colour exists in the music. But in the 
Mount of Olives the poem and the music are equally dramatic 
both as to form and colour. Now, however sceptical we may 
be as to the contrapuntal accomplishments of Beethoven, there 
cannot be the shadow of a doubt but that Haydn was one of 
the most learned as well as the most gifted of musicians. 
That he could write fugues, and employ the fugal style in his 








free compositions, he has proved in a hundred different in- 
stances. His sparing use of them in the Creation must, 
therefore, be regarded as the prophesy of a great change 
in the highest school of musical art; and the Creation may 
be likened (not to speak it profanely) to the Baptist who 
foretold the coming of the Messiah (Zlijah). Beethoven 
needs no apology for his adherence to the free school, in 
which all his writings are composed. His symphonies, and 
quartets, &c., although evidencing that facility in all the 
resources and contrivances of art which we cannot separate 
from our idea of a master, plainly demonstrate how little his 
inclination tended to the superfluous ingenuities of contra- 
puntal elaboration; his glorious impulses could no more 
submit to the fetters of the musical schoolmen than the 
horses of the sun to the feeble guidance of Phzeton. 

Besides these masters, Cherubini may be cited, as having, in 
his requiems and masses, given strong indications of a leaning 
towards the free school of writing in church music. There 
are very few instances of strict fugue to be found in any of 
his great works. 

Now, while we admit in the fugues of Bach, Handel, and 
Mozart, a certain solemnity which is not out.of keeping with 
the loftier phases of religious expression, yet their frequent use 
cannot be divested of a stiffness at utter variance with what 
we must needs regard as the object of allying music with 
sacred matters. Certainly this must be to endow them with 
an extra-attraction that shall bring them closer to the human 
heart—to utter them in a language intenser and more fas- 
cinating—to glorify the Divinity by showing that one of its 
greatest wonders is appreciated. The error has been to con- 
found the end with the means. Fugue is a means, not an 
end; but it has been treated as an end and not a means. It 
is easy to cite the Messiah, the Jsrael in Egypt, the Clavier 
bien Temperé,* the Requiem, and the last movement of the 
Jupiter Symphony—it is easier to cite them than to imitate 
them. These prodigies of invention and art must be regarded 
as exemplifications of the mighty power of genius which 
enabled the happy possessors to triumph over the barriers of 
counterpoint, to trample on the restrictions of pedantry, and 
to speak like gods from the bars of a prison-house. And 
here be it understood, that while we defend the position 
which Mendelssohn has taken in his Elijah, we are strictly of 
opinion that no composer should presume to essay the highest 
flights of art—the symphony, oratorio, and quartet—unless 
he be thoroughly a master of those very means which we 
object to when employed as an end. It is only perfect 
accomplishment in all the various exercises of art that can 
ever make a master in the true meaning of the term. There 





* The original title under which the celebrated Forty-eight Preludes and 
Fugues of Bach were published. 
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are many pleasing and eveh adtitirable composers to Whdm 
the distinction of masTER cannot be justly applied. To be a 
master, knowledge must be universal and genius original. 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, Cherubini, 
Spohr, and Mendelssohn—these are the true masters of the 
art of music; no others have yet proved themselves worthy 
of the title. Weber and Rossini are men of splendid genius, 
but not masters; Cimarosa and Auber are men of lively fancy, 
but not masters; Méhul aud Dussek are men of a passionate 
and poetical temperament, but not masters; and so we could 
make a list ad infinitum. 

That Mendelssohn is one of the greatest’ of masters is a 
fact beyond controversy. That he can write in the severe 
style he has incontestably proved in his first oratorio, Paulus, 
which has many instances of fugue, and some of them 
developed with great elaboration. Moreover, there are his 
organ-works and several of his pianoforte-compositions (such 
as his Seven Characteristic Pieces,* Six Preludes and Fugues,t 
&c. &c. &c.) which present unanswerable proofs of his 
thorough acquaintance with the art of counterpoint, in all its 
profundity and minuteness. But, inasmuch as Paulus, in the 
midst of its freshness of melody, and the original colouring 
of its harmony and orchestration, adheres principally to the 
old-established forms of the oratorio-school, it must be re- 

arded as a less striking proof of the composer’s genius than 

lijah, which, equally beautiful and still more elevated in 
style, is entirely new and unlike anything previously written. 
In no work of Mendelssohn is there a greater number of 
beautiful melodies than in Elijah; it is as a ripe harvest of 
tune when the year is most favourable; the ear is replenished 
With it, as the air is loaded with the grateful odour of the 
abundant crop; and the sun of harmony bathes it in the 
golden splendour of its noon-day fire. As a work of art 
Elijah must take its station by the side of the Messiah and 
the Israel. It is not for us to say whether it shall stand as 
No. 1, 2, or 3, in the great triad of masterpieces; rather 
would we regard it as inseparable from the Handelian inspi- 
rations, and helping to constitute a glorious art-trinity, in- 
scrutable, indivisible, and imperishable. 

Af, however, we must be forced to comparisons in such 
mighty matters we shall not fear to make them openly and 
honestly. The Elijah, in our opinion, has the advantage 
over the Messiah in symmetry of design and completeness of 
development. The Messiah falls off in interest and musical 
beauty after the grand climax of the ‘‘ Hallelujah” chorus ; but 
the Elijah is sustained from first to last with a power that 
never sleeps, and a beauty of invention that never tires. The 
Elijah has the advantage over the Israel, also, in symmetry of 
design and the relation of its concomitant parts to the whole. 
The second part of the Jsrael—magnificent as it is, and 
evidencing a power even greater than that manifested by the 
Elijah—is but a repetition of the first. There is no evident 
reason why Handel should have described the miracles of 
Exodus twice over. That he has so done needs only a 
refetence to his work to prove, and that he has brought a 
“peg nothing less than stupendous, a prodigality of invention 

at equally astonishes and delights, and a power of dramatic 
expression that towers above sublimity, is not the less true. 
Handel only would have dared, Handel only could have 
accomplished a feat so seemingly impossible of achievement. 
The first part of the Israel is descriptive, the second part 
didactic; the first part is action; the second is exultation ; 





* Published by Wessel and Co., und 
+ Published by Addison and oye lea name of The Temperaments, 








the wonders Of Jehovah are exhibited in the one; and his 
praises, in reference to those Wonders, in the other. But 
Elijah is.a single effort, perfect in all its parts, and, as a 
whole, beautiful and majestic. It is, moreover, thoroughly 
human. It treats of the griefs and sufferings and undying 
faith and ultimate glorification of a very man—of a man full 
of belief in the good, strong in sincerity of intention, great in 
aspiration of soul, meek in goodness of heart, beautiful in 
purity of manners, and god-like in patient endurance. It is 
a drama as real and as full of interest as a play of Shakspere. 
We believe that Mendelssohn himself supplied the materials 
from the Old Testament, for the German version, which has 
been so admirably accommodated to English by Mr. Bartho- 
lomew. We can readily believe it, and this is only another 
proof of what has ever been our full belief, that Mendelssohn’s 
genius is essentially dramatic. 

Perhaps there was never a composer so happily situated as 
Mendelssohn. While others have been equally endowed by 
natural gifts, and equally accomplished by study and ex- 
perience, we cannot cite an example of one so placed by 
circumstances above the chances and changes of fortune as to 
justify him in setting all the caprices of fashion and popular 
taste at defiance, and in writing only as he felt moved to 
write, and in such manner only as satisfied his own judgment. 
Mozart, it is well-known, was obliged to compose all manner 
of trifles for subsistence, and even his symphonies, quartets, 
and operas, written to provide the necessities of life, were 
finished in the utmost haste, which, though, undoubtedly, 
Mozart was the greatest genius that the art of music has 
possessed—left marks of carelessness and unripe consideration 
that are spots upon their beauty. Mendelssohn, unluckily for 
himself and the art, has never been in this embarrassed 
position, and so has never been compelled to give his works 
to the world in an unfinished state. His earlier compositions 
exhibit all the ardour of youthful impulse and all the novelty 
of original genius; his later efforts display the good effects of 
thought and study, which, while they have curbed the impe- 
tuosity and restrained the exuberance inseparable from early 
labours, have supplied the form and beauty of consistency 
which “ by chastising chasteneth,” by paring down, perfects 
and makes impregnable. in the overture to 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was exhibited the first spark of that genius 
which has since grown into a sun to light the whole world of 
art, round which subsidiary planets roll, in passive obe- 
dience to their destiny. Elijah is the meridian of its glory ; 
it is the happy result of genius matured by reflection during 
a life of calm serenity, which circumstance has allowed to be 
undividedly devoted to the consideration of a great and 
beloved art. Dz. 


*,* The pianoforte score, published by Messrs. Ewer and Co. is carefully 
got up and clearly engraved, The arrangement is by the author, and the few 
errors that have escaped the engraver may be easily corrected with the pen. 
We trust that the enterprising publishers may find their reward in a large 
sale which can hardly be more beneficial to themselves than to the musical 
world at-large; for che more Elijah becomes known the better for the art and 
its followers. 





M. PANOFKA. 

Tue above-named, an accomplished and well-known 
musician, respected equally as a violinist and a composer, has 
requested us to insert the following letter, in which he justifies 
himself from certain imaginary insinuations, prejudicial 
to his character as an artist anda gentleman. We have much 
pleasure in complying with his request. 

To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—Having learned from various quarters that malevolent reports 

are industriously circulated of my exercising a managing power at 
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Her Majesty’s Theatre, and attributing to me divers letters respecting 
the Theatre, in the Gazette Musicale of Paris, 1 am bound to declare :-— 
First, that for more than six years I have had nothing to do with the 
editing of the Gazette Musicale ; and, secondly, that by virtue of a contract, 
signed by Mr. Lumley and myself, the 20th December, 1846, I was 
engaged to fulfil at Her Majesty’s Theatre the following functions, at 
Mr. Lumley’s request :~= 

{. To superintend all or a portion of the artistical personnel of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, 

2. To superintend (on Mr. Lumley’s demand), as chief director of the 
choruses, their studies and rehearsals, which were to be directed by a 
chorus-master engaged for that duty. 

8. To be present at all the stage and orchestral rehearsals, and at the 
performances, as the representative of Mr. Lumley. 

4. To correspond on all matters connected with art and artists. 

5. To organize and direct the concerts which Mr. Lumley might give 
in his Theatre, and to conduct the orchestra, in case of necessity. 

6. To make a daily report to Mr. Lumley of everything that might 
occur in the fulfilment of my functions, and to aid and second Mr. 
Lumley generally in what concerned art and artists, in order to contribute, 
with all my power, to the success of the undertaking. 

I have, since my arrival in London, fulfilled the functions specified 
above, with which Mr. Lumley had charged me, with the conscientious 
feeling of an artist who had at heart the artistical progress of the theatre; 
but I have always been entirely out of the pale of management, such as 
the choice of operas, the assigning of the characters, &c. My purely 
artistical position, which has just ceased, having absolved me from all 
responsibility, I must energetically protest against mendacious 
imputations. In requesting you, sir, to be so good as to grant this 
letter a place in your columns, in the next number of your journal, I 
have the honour to be your very devoted servant, Henry PANorKA. 

London, June 25 1847. 


We must accompany the insertion of the above by an 
assurance to M. Panofka and our readers, that the “malevolent 
reports,” and ‘‘ mendacious imputations,” of which he speaks, 
have never reached our ears, although we are, so-to-speak, 
in medias res. On the contrary, we have heard M. Panofka 
universally well spoken of, both by amateurs and artistes, 





TIT BITS FROM THE “BRISTOL JOURNAL.” 


Tue following valuable information appears in Saturday’s 
paper :— 

“Jenny Lrnp goes to Cambridge on the 5th of July, and will sing 
at a concert, which will be given in honour of Her Majesty’s visit, and 
the Installation of her illustrious Consort, on her own terms, which 
report says will be three hundred guineas.” 

“ Jenny Linp will shortly give concerts at Birmingham and Liverpool, 
accompanied by the principal artistes of her Majesty’s Theatre. SHE 
HAS REFUSED £1000 A NIGHT TO PERFORM IN DUBLIN.” 

“ Jenny Linp will shortly sing at a Jewish concert at Birmingham.” 

We have heard, in addition to the above, that Jenny Lind 
has engaged Felix Farley to write puffs about her in the 
Bristol Journal, “on his own terms, which report says will 
be £1,000,000 a paragraph.” We believe that this on dit is 
quite as authentic as the others. The penny-a-liners of this 
facetious provincial paper are nearly as eloquent and gram- 
matical as the editor. The following paragraph is a speci- 
men of style not easy to match out of Bristol :— 

“WARNING TO SoTs.—On Thursday, a man named Willis, while 
sleeping off the effects of drunkenness on the New Cut, was eased by 
some party, who doubtless thought it in unsafe keeping, of a £50 note, 
and kindly took it under their care, but have since forgotten to return it.” 
That is, the man robbed himself, and forgot to return it. 
This is a very model for paragraph-makers. It also exhibits 
@ quaint turn of humour, which is delectable. 





LUCILE GRAHN. 


A coRRESPONDENT enquires why this charming and accom- 
plished danseuse has not made her rentrée at Her Majesty's 
Theatre ? and why she did not personify the ‘‘ Earth ” in Per- 
rot’s new divertissement of Les Quatre Elemens? We are not 





able to answer either of these queries, but direct our corres- 
pondent to the Morning Post for an explanation, which 
doubtless he will not get from our learned cotemporary (qwé 
nage dans les eaux des coulisses), who makes dark insinuations 
against Perrot, and declares Jenny Lind to be a greater 
tragic actress than Racuex! All we can say is, that Mdlle. 
Lucile Grahn has recovered from her indisposition, and has 
recommenced her travail—and this we say with pleasure. 





VERDI IN AMERICA. 


ACrittc, in the New York Evening Mirror, in recording the 
production of J Due Foscari, by the Havanna company, at the 
Park Theatre, offers the following general remarks upon the 
talent of Verdi, its composer :— 


“The company have already played I Due Foscari, by Verdi, three 
times. The success of the opera is by no means equivocal; the public 
feeling is entirely against it, and the critics throw Handel and Mozart, 
with a dash of Beethoven, so constantly in the teeth of poor Verdi, that 
they have put him out of countenance, and the very groundlings sneer at 
him now. J Due Foscari is certainly a terrible affair—it is: the 
largest mountain producing the smallest mouse (excepting the criticism of 
it in the “Sunday Mercury”) that we have ever witnessed. It may be 
compared to a large counterpane composed of an infinitude of small 
pieces, and no two of them alike—making a whole, to be sure, but devoid 
of unity in form, or consecutiveness in thought. Verdi is evidently not 
an educated musician; he has undoubtedly a decided musical organiza- 
tion, but he commenced writing before fitting himself for his arduous 
profession. His scoring exhibits this in its countless outrages upon the 
commonest theoretical rules. His treatment of the trombones is — 
absurd ; if it were not for the difference of the clef, we might be — 
to believe that the part had been miscopied from the piccolo line. 
scoring exhibits no relief; his wind instruments are not used as _ 
to his stringed quartette, which, with all good writers is the basis on whic 
all legitimate effects are wrought, but the whole band is brought into 
constant operation, and it would not surprise us to hear in some future 
opera of Young Italy a simple prayer to heaven, accompanied by the 
whole orchestra, not ommitting kettle drums, gongs, and triangles. 
The complaints which are made against Verdi for encumbering the 
principal voice, by giving the same passages to various instruments in 
the orchestra, are well founded; but poor Verdi should not bear all the 
blame, for it is the vice of his school, only he has gone a little ahead of 
the old ones. Besides it should be known by some of our critics extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary, before they condemn the practice in toto, that 
Mozart, and indeed all the great writers, have produced their loveliest 
effects by enforcing the vocal points in the orchestra; nor should it be 
forgotten, that since it is the custom of the school of Young Italy to keep 
the full orchestra going all the time, without thistenforcement of the 
vocal passages, ten prima donnas would stand but little chance against 
the full swing of the orchestra. Of the character of the music it would 
be vain to speak, because it has no character. But it seems to us that 
the soprano is constantly singing the music belonging to the basso, and 
that the tenor steals unblushingly from both ; while the chorus seems bent 
upon going, in a terrible splutter, in a certain direction, but turns right 
off, incontinently, as it were, in a different course, and ends somewhere 
else. The poem was evidently too great for the composer ; its powerfully 
dramatic situations left his imagination beggared. In the Prison Scene, 
in the opening of the second act, during the interview between Jacopo 
Foscari and his wife, in the midst of their parting misery, on the canal 
beneath the prison is heard the joyous song of the Gondolier. Such a 
point would prove electric in the hands of a great master, but Verdi 
accompanies the simple, joyous barcarole with the full power of the 
orchestra, effectually drowning the distant chorus, and damning the point. 
Again—the closing scene of the act, where the Doge’s sentence is read to 
him, in the presence of his father and the council, and his wife rushes in 
with his innocent children to plead his cause, how great the scope, how 
suggestive to the imagination of a composer, how capable Of over- 
whelming effect, is such a situation. But it was all lost in Verdi’s hands, 
and the situation only made its natural appeal. But we are tired of 
fault-finding, and will leave Verdi and Young Italy alone for the time 
being. 

The above, severe as it is, is by no means unjust. | It offers 
a more favorable example of Yankee musical criticism, than 


we have hitherto had occasion to cite, and we cite it, in con- 





sequence, with the greater pleasure. 
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PRIZE CLEE. 

Wirxtam Dixon, Esq. offered a prize of ten guineas for the best glee 
for four voices, the composition of a member of the “Abbey Glee Club.’’ 
There were only three candidates, and the prize was awarded, on Satur- 
day last, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, to James Coward. The 
following were the words, a copy of which was sent to all the members 
of the club :— 

‘Come, O haste thee, bounteous Spring, 

To deck once more the teeming earth; 

Come, O haste! and with thee bring 
Gentle Love and smiling Mirth. 

The melting frosts bedew the way 
Where’er thy flowery footsteps tread— 

The morning breezes round thee play— 
Perfumes the fluttering zephyrs spread. 


She comes !—behold, o’er yonder hill, 
The rising verdure marks her way ; 
Now let the bard exert his skill, 
And tuneful voices chant the lay.” 
It will be recollected that Mr. Dixon gave a prize of ten guineas for 
a cheerful song at the “ Melodists’ Club,” a few months ago, which was 
won by Mr. Blewitt. 





MR. STERNDALE BENNETT'S CONCERT. 


Tus was an entertainment worthy the reputation of the 
provider. The music was first-rate and the executiou first- 
rate. It took place on Wednesday, the 16th inst., at the 
Hanover Square Rooms. Mr. Bennett’s programmes are 
always of sufficient interest to warrant quotation, and we find 
as much pleasure in presenting an abstract of the present one 
as of any that we can remember. 


PART I. 


Sympnony.—G minor (first time this season) . « Mozart. 
Romaxce.—“ Sombres férets ” {Guillaume Tell) Madame R 
Dorus Gras . . . ° ° 
Romance. — “ I'll come again” (Guido e Ginevra), 
Mr. Hobbs . meg neora) ¥ Hatevy. 
Fourth Concerto—(as performed at’ the Third Phil- 


‘ossini. 


harmonic Concert this season) Pianoforte, Mr. > W.S. Bennett. 
W.S. Bennett ‘ ° ° 
Aria. — “Liebe ist die zarte Bluthe” (Faust), 
Herr Pischek . ‘ ° " . Sper. 
Scena.—* Al Desio,” Miss Dolby f ¥ . Mozart. 
Duo. —‘‘ La ci darem,” Mad. Dorus Gras and Herr 
Pischek. ‘ : : : aot: 
Overture.—“ The Wood Nymphs é ° . W.S. Bennett, 


PART It. 


Concerto in D minor (First movement), Pianoforte, 
Mr. Bennett; with accompaniments for two 
violins, tenor and bass, according to the original 
score ‘ ‘ , ‘ , 

Anrta.—“ Per pieta non recercate” (1! Curiosoindiscreto), 


Sebastian Bach 


Madame G. A. Macfarren . ° Mosart. 
ii Th M: D ” a 
Sones.— { a Gentle Zephyr” } Miss Ransford . W.S. Bennett. 
ADAGIO AND Ronpo.—Clarionet, Mr. Williams. . Weber. 
“I would that my love” ) Misses Ransford 
Part SonGs. fe May bells; } anh Geinin } Mendelssohn 
Geeman Sonc.—“ Glockengelaute’”’ Herr Pischek - Hoilzel. 
Lizp.—“ Auf dem Wasser” (composed for Miss Dolby’s 
peegibats)» Miss Dolby , . . Mendelssohn. 
1rtH Book or “ Ligper onnE Worre,” Pianofort 

Mr. W.S. Bennett . . F ° “+ § Mendelssohn. 
Ania.—(Cheval de Bronze) Madame Dorus Gras « Auber. 
Overture.—(Jessonda) , ° . . « Spohr, 


The orchestra provided for the occasion was numerous and 
complete; in short it was on the Philharmonic scale, and 
exulted equally in Philharmonic weakness and Philharmonic 
strength. The symphony in G minor, one of Mozart’s most 
marvellous inspirations, was on the whole extremely well 
played. It was a luxury to hear such a glorious work at a 
morning concert. Mr. Bennett played his splendid concerto 
magnificently, and was well supported by the orchestra. The 








oftener we hear this concerto the better we like it. The stamp 
of genius is imprinted upon it indelibly. The three move 
ments are equally beautiful, and the variety of their styles 
induces a delightful contrast. The allegro is imbued with a 
spirit of majestic gloom which lays hold of the mind of the 
hearer, and holds it firm within its spell. The barcarole 
appears to soothe and console ; it is as balm to the wound, as 
fresh water to the burning thirst. Then the finale brings 
back the first impression, but in a vein less solemn—more 
agitated and passionate. The effect left by the performance 
of most of Mr. Bennett’s works wears a certain tinge of 
sadness, which, in the present case, is deepened into absolute 
melancholy. The sentiment of the dark infinite is enforced ; 
the symbol of the arrow that flies in the night is suggested ; 
you know not where it may strike, but you feel its presence 
about you, as a fate. Such is the mystic powér of music! 
There is something melancholy also in Mr. Bennett’s style of 
playing. The tone he produces from the instrument, which 
has all the oily richness without the monotony of Thalberg’s, 
is, to the poetic instinct, a knell; its bell-like fulness rings of 
futurity; the notes seem to fall from his fingers like big 
drops of rain from a dark and heavy cloud; in passages of 
the utmost rapidity this spheric fulness is invariably aoa 
Listen to the refrain that answers the theme of the barcarole. 
Does not that gentle group of notes, so finished, so coquet, 
suggest a cluster of hanging grapes, heavy with moisture, 
making the mouth water and the eyes glisten? And in the 
cantabile of the finale, where both hands have the subject, the 
tone produced is as sonorous and round as though the voices of 
Grisi and Mario had, by some magic, stolen from the throats 
of their incomparable owners, into the keys of the pianoforte, 
for the pleasure of singing under the pressure of the young 
musician’s fingers. Not the least charm of Mr. Bennett’s playing 
is its utter unaffectedness of style. Even the mighty author 
of Elijah, the great and magnanimous Mendelssohn, has his 
moments of ultra-expression, not to say exaggeration. But 
Bennett never / His playing is as a stream that flows eter- 
nally, obeying the impulse, of its nature, the necessity of its 
being, or as the admirable expositor of Hegel, whose com- 
mentaries enrich our pages, would say—answering entirely to 
its begriff. ‘ 

The romantic overture to The Wood Nymphs, of which 
musical Germany has long been a worshipper, and to which 
musical England is gradually becoming a convert, pleases us 
more, perhaps, even than the Naiads, or the Parisina. It is 
a bouquet newly gathered, after the flowers of the garden 
have been freshened with asoft April shower, by the hands of 
some maiden, beautiful and good as “the lady” in the 
Sensitive Plant, who endows it with three-fold loveliness in 
placing it upon the heaven of her bosom. The couplet of 
Shelley will better describe the sensation produced by this 
exquisite work than a whole column of dull prose :— 

** A music so delicate, soft, and intense, 
It is felt like an odour within the sense.” 

The overture was well played, although there was an 
occasional want of delicacy in the pianos, and an extra supply 
of boisterousness in the fortes. But with one rehearsal what 
can be expected ? é 

The Bach concerto suggests to us the mighty fragments of 
some vast Druidic temple; grandeur is there but no beauty ; 
for as without lineal symmetry beauty cannot be in painting, 
so without rhythmical phraseology is it impossible in music. 
In this concerto, we defy the most passionate Bachist to 
single out a solitary well-defined phrase. Wherein then lies 
its charm? for charm it has, and that a potent one. Its very 
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ruggedness is its charm; there is something Ossianic in it, 
without the bathos that appertains to Ossian. There is the 
same wild character, the same vague outline, the same rough 
detail, the same shadowy vastness ;—as it were a company of 
dark clouds on a mountain-top—not the ‘‘ gorgeous company” 
spoken of in the ‘‘ ene good line ” of Lord Normanby (which 
Byron declared should have been in Childe Harold), but a 
murky, misty company, armed with hail and thunder, with an 
eagle, perched as sentinel, on the nethermost point of the 
nethermost peak. Weknow not why, but Bach ever makes 
us dream of the heroes and demi-gods of mythology; or of 
the elder knights of chivalry, who, to the knights of King 
Arthur’s court, were as giants to pigmies, any one of whom 
could blow away the ‘‘ Table Rounde,” and the one hundred 
and fifty occupants of its “ sieges,” with a breath—as it is 
written in the book of Meliadus, who was the father of Sir 
Tristram of Lyones. The very name Bacn suggests some 
gigantic shadow— the demogorgon of the world of harmony. 
(Oh that “‘ Harmonia” were here to help us out!) How well 
Sterndale Bennett understands Bach and how well he plays 
him we shall not stop to discuss:—it is an axiom that no 
one surpasses him in this matter. We have only, then, to 
protest against the error of judgment which permitted him to 
lend his name to the system, which all musicians should decry, 
of presenting fragments of works, instead of wholes Where- 
fore only the first movement of Bach’s concerto? Mr. Bennett 
prides himself, and justly, on the rarity of his sacrifices to the 
god Mammon. But since it is a good thing to eschew such 
idolatries, why not do it effectually? To Mr. Bennett, and 
such as he, the young musical aspirant looks up for example ; 
—if he is misled by such a model, where can he go to learn 
the truth? The fifth book of Mendelssohn’s Liede shne 
Worte is not the best, but it nevertheless abounds in 
beauties, and Mr. Bennett did well to introduce it to his 
audience; for in the absence of Mendelssohn himself, our 
young countryman is his fittest representative, and indeed the 
influence he has had in diffusing a knowledge of and creating a 
love for the works of the greatest of modern composers is only 
calculable by those who, like ourselves, have watched his 
career from earliest boyhood up to the present epoch. As is 
his wont, Mr. Bennett interpreted the thoughts of Mendels- 
sohn as though they had been his own; his playing was 
eloquent, refined, and beautiful, in the highest degree. We 
are not going to criticise the rest of the programme in detail, 
being hard pressed by other matters. Let it suffice that 
Madame Dorus Gras exhibited all the wonders of her vocal 
art, and Herr Pischek all the energy of his hearty declamation 
to the best advantage; that Miss Dolby, always charming, 
was more than usually charming in the lovely scena of Mozart, 
and in the delicious little song which Mendelssohn has written 
in her Album, with his own hands, was positively bewitching ; 
that Miss Ransford earned infinite credit by her graceful 
reading of Mr, Bennett’s beautiful songs, being encored in the 
** Gentle Zephyr,” and, with Miss Salmon, was not a bit less 
successful in the melodious part-songs of Mendelssohn ; that 
Madame Macfarren displayed a world of artistic feeling in the 
fine air of Mozart, which she has the credit of being the first 
to drag from oblivion, where it has lain many seasons buried ; 
that Mr. Williams delighted everybody by his mellow tone 
and neat execution in the movements from Weber’s E flat 
concerto for the clarionet; that the overture to Jessonda was 
very well played; that Mr. Lucas conducted and Mr. T. 
Cooke officiated as chef d’attaque; that we unfortunately 
missed the romance of Mr. Hobbs; that the room was bril- 
liantly attended ; and that we trust, henceforth, Mr. Bennett, 





encouraged by his present success, will make his concert the 
annual grand feature of the London musical season. 


@ Treatise on the “Affinities” of Gothe, 
IN ITS WORLD-HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, 
DEVELOPED ACCORDING TO ITS MORAL AND AR™ISTICAL VALUE, 


Translated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Theodor Rétscher, 
Professor at the Royal Gymnasium at Bromberg. 





GHAPTER 1.—SECTION III. (continued from page 408). 
THE IDEA OF THE “ AFFINITIES” IN ITS ORGANIZATION. 


Bor man is, and, indeed, essentially, a thinking being. If, then, 
his feeling impels him so far, that he sees in the passion for the 
being related to him by affinity, which rules him as a natural force, 
a higher divine law, and in the law conditioned by marriage, only 
an human law, then will he justify the opposition of these two king- 
doms, first accomplished by his feeling, by his reflection also, 

The understanding, while it holds fast to this opposition of limi- 
tation and freedom, and renders present, and analyses for itself, the 
notion (so oppressive to the feeling) of a propensity of the free 
heart, curbed by human institution and appointment, comes to the 
result that it sees ia marriage no more than a human institution, 
necessary for political ends, which, however, should never despoti- 
cally limit the free inclination. Like all regulations made for finite 
ends, it therefore suffers the fundamental disease, that by it the 
freedom of the heart and the inclinations is for ever bound ezter- 
nally. According to this view, only a weak individual, little 
strengthened in reflection, will see in the matrimonial union, as 
sanctioned by religious ceremonies, anything else than an institution 
framed for political ends, whereby, indeed, the whole gains, with 
respect to narrow minds, a certain halo, which must guard, as long 
as possible, against the dissolution of this human tie,—nay, if pos- 
sible, maintain it in all its purity. It is for the benefit of enlighten- 
ment, for the benefit of marriage itself (according to this view), if 
this union is not regarded as irrevocable, and, as it were, made for 
eternity, but is considered as a connection to be dissolved at the 
pleasure of the individuals, though Church and State, by a religious 
sanction, represent it to weak minds as elevated above free choice. 
With the spread of enlightenment (still according to this view), 
must this notion vanish more and more, and the understanding must 
gain the victory over superstition in this region, as everywhere 
else. Nay, enlightenment will not accomplish its complete 
triumph, until the state also, which does not yet regard marriage 
as a connection formed merely at the pleasure of the parties, and 
merely for atime, renounces the views, which, with intentions, 
it has hitherto entertained, and calls completely into life that in 
favour of which the understanding and enlightenment have decided. 
This would be the emancipation of marriage from the oppression to 
which it is now subjected, and an inestimable gain for the durabi. 
lity of this connection, since each of the two parties would willingly 
and zealously eudeavour to gain the favour of the other, to extend 
the duration of a free union thus left entirely to the inclination ; 
and thus to change the whole duration of the tie, which is now 
ordered by an external institution, into a free union springing from 
the heart, which can be lengthened or shortened according to the 
inclination and contentment of the individuals. 

It is evident, that from the point of view thus offered by the 
dissecting understanding, which we have just endeavoured to 
represent, that a collision between the feeling which comes up as & 
natural force, and that laid down by marriage consent, seriously 
speaking, never takes place. How can the heart be rent, when the. 
understanding has conjured away, nay, stifled in the » 
reverence for the spirit of marriage, and looks upon the dissolgtion 
of an union concluded thus arbitrarily, and for the satisfaction of 
particular necessities, as quite legitimate and natural, when that 
dissolution is accomplished by the same human will which effected 
the tie? At the moment when the collision of the feelings threat- 
ens.to break out, it is already overcome. The man follows the train 
of his heart, concludes a free union with the individual who now 
occupies his essential being, and is now certain that he has, in 
this new connection, fulfilled the law of his thought and feeling. 
On the other hand, marriage, which still has a sort of existence 
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as far as form goes, appears as a powerless unity, the binding 
force of which is wholly slackened, and which has, therefore, no 
more effect upon the heart. That it cannot at once be extensively 
dissolyed, seems to the understanding a defect in the institutions, 
which, however, those who feel for each other, must make good by 
regardless enjoyment. Against this preunion formed by affinity, 
the first, which, according to form, has an existence merely exter- 
nal, recedes like a shadow, which has no more importance for 
the consciousness. And even the union, which—as the indivi- 
duals imagine—is based on affinity, is considered by the subject, not 
as a moral, inviolable substance, exalted above the arbitrary will, 
but is likewise, from its very nature, stamped by the cultivation of 
the understanding with the character of contingency and finity. 

Before a new law of the heart it would fall ig caper and recede 
into the category of the first connection. At this point of view, 
therefore, is revealed no more than an infinite progress, conditioned 
by the degree of the understanding, which renders all finite, and 
disperses all—a progress to which the individuals resign them- 
selves without pain and internal contradiction, because that tone 
of the heart, from which alone a conflict is produced and a tragic 
collision arises, is radically extirpated by the power of a destructive 
raisonnement and a frivolous mode of thought. 

But what cago in art has the point of view thus unfolded ? 
Can it give the focus of an art-creation? Has it a place at all ina 
work of poetry, which has the moral idea of marriage for its 
“‘pathos.” Inasmuch as all and every art insists on the victory of 
ideas, which are moral, and therefore elevated above individual 
caprice, while, in the position of the reasoning understanding just 
set forth, the very reverse takes place, so, from this cause, would it 
shrink. from being an object of a poetical creation ; and only a 
poetry of despair, which would give us the representation of a 
morally sunk actuality, and of a social bond completely slackened, 
could move in this circle, and make this position its soul. In this 
point of view, indeed, lies the death of all genuine poetry, which, 
indeed, unveils to us the oppositions of deeply-grasping states of 
mind, and the conflicts of noble natures, shaken within themselves, 
but decidedly rejects the comfortless victory of a prosaic enlight- 
enment of the understanding over morality. 

But, on the other hand, in a creation, where all the relations of 
the consciousness to marriage, where all the collisions of the moral 
mind in this sphere, organically unfold themselves into a world of 
individual vitality, this side cannot be wanting : it belongs to this 
creation as a moment, and necessarily co-operates in it towards the 
total intuition (or view.) Without it, the work would not be the 
complete (exhausting) expression of all the relations of this moral 
sphere conditioned by the thought. 

But man, at the same time, by an inevitable necessity, feels 
himself compelled to regard himself as a member of a higher order 
of things, the essence of which is as exalted above the power of 
the decomposing reflections, as it is independent of human caprice. 
As soon as he forgets himself. and his individual existence, in the 
elevation into this. invisible order of the world, and renounces his 
own finity in the acknowledgment of its (the order’s) objective 
value, he holds a religious position in the most general and com- 
prehensive sense of the word. From this point of view, therefore, 
even the kingdom of actuality is a copy and a manifestation of the 
divine order, and the moral institutions eb not arisen from human 
caprice, and for mere useful ends, but are creations of the divine 
spirit, which reveals itself. But, above all, marriage is held by 
him to be that corner-stone of divine order, the infinite and sub. 
stantial importance of which is properly acknowledged by man, 
when he gives a religious consecration to this moral unity.’ Here 
he most Sprtcently unites the connection sprung from human 
individual feeling, with a supersensual kingdom, and thus expresses 
in his consciousness nothing less than this—that the mere natural 
force of passion has given way to a moral feeling—that all satis- 
faction of finite ends and of the heart’s desire, is abolished in the 
realization of the. moral mind. 

ow this intuition (or view) of marriage, can liye in the mind 
of man, either with development and consciousness, or as a moral 
feeling, which has become an absolute certainty. If the latter is 
the case, the individual who already belongs to this sphere, moves 
in unbiassed morality, and is penetrated with the sanctity of this 
Institution. 





No one will deny, that from the ground of consciousness alone 
can break forth the contest with a natural force of passion, which 
involuntarily seizes upon man. Here do we first find ourselves in 
the region of tragic collision, and of situations capable of poetical 
representation. 

The solution of this collision is now according to its very essence 
a double one. Either the individnal rescues himself by a struggle 
from this conflict between the natural force and the moral mind (or 
spirit), between the internal feeling, governed by the passion for a 
being, in the relation of affinity, and the simultaneously living con- 
sciousness of the moral dignity of marriage,—rescues himself, we 
say, by means of his moral freedom, and from this billowy agitation, 
rises into quiet clearness, whence he sees the storm, which has 
cast him about, tranquillized beneath him, or the contradiction 
between the two developed forces has increased to such a depth, 
that the pain consumes the vital marrow, and the individual is 
destroyed While (in the first case) man, by the redemption pro- 
duced from freedom, cancels the debt of his unfreedom, and regains 
his peace of mind, so, in the second case, does he fall a victim to 
his torn heart,* and to a conflict which exceeds his strength, and 
which, therefore, consumes him. In both forms, the moral idea 
rises triumphant from the contest. In the first, directly ; for here 
the idea, by means of its energy in the subject, transfers itself into 
flesh and blood, changing the morbid life-matter into health and 
life-freshness ; in the second, indirectly, while first, from the 
destruction of the individual, rises the inviolability and the power 
of the moral idea. In the first form, the moral idea compels the 
natural force into an avowal of its weakness, and, after snatching 
from it the sword converts it (the natural force) into an instrument 
fitted for its purposes, and an ever-present evidence of its victory ; 
in the second, it casts its adversary to the ground, and, indeed, 
forces from the spectator of the fearful conflict, the acknowledg- 
ment of its energy, but is, at the same time, denied that highest 
satisfaction of receiving homage from the enemy himself, and of 
greeting inthat homage, a free and living organ of its own operation 

Necessarily as both forms are conditioned by the nature of the 
position, just as necessarily are they elements in a work of art, 
which perfectly and poetically exhibits the collisions of marriage. 
But with the more violence the conflict storms through the human 
heart, the deeper the bed which the collision digs for itself in the 
heart, so much the more does it belong to poetry, and so much the 
greater right has art to represent it: For the highest artistical 
expression will just manifest itself in unveiling those situations, 
which, through their conflict offer all the powers of man, carry him 
on with increasing violence to the brink of the abyss, which is 
waiting to receive its sacrifice, and then once more appeased to 
close itself. The victory of the moral idea, which is exhibited in 
an individual shattered by its power, but ceaselessly defending 
himself, will, therefore, in point of poetical fulness and substance, 
far exceed the victory gained out of the consciousness and free 
reflection. But it naturally follows that the poetical justification 
and the poetical value of the individuals, in whom these oppositions 
manifest themselves, rises also in the same ratio. 

(To be continued.) 
*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 





SONNET. 
No. XLI. 


Oh! let me press thee close against my heart— 
Nay, closer still—for I would have thee know, 
That round this heart thou dost so firmly grow, 
Thou hast become to it a vital part. 
Then, dearest, raise thy blushing face, and dart, 
From thy mild eyes, bright trembling looks, which show 
A soul that can with ecstacy o’erflow, 
Yet from the fire of its own passion start. 
Then tell me, in thy softest, whisp’ring voice, 
Thou loy’st me—as thou oft hast told before— 
For words of love will ever bear repeating. 
Hearing those words, the heart must need rejoice ; 
Missing those words, it fears their truth is o’er: 
Knowing the sweetest joys are often fleeting.—N. D. 





* Zerrissenheit. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 
Compiled by Frepericx Wesster, Professor of Elocution to the Royal 
Academy of Music, 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 410.) 


Ir is true the pianoforte can show him only the discrete move- 
ments of pitch, but when these are under his command, the concrete, 
which are perhaps the most important in speech, can readily be 
measured by them. But to return to our definitions. The sound 
produced at any of the places of the discrete scale is called a 
Note. This term note, which signifies the continuation of sound 
on one unvarying line of pitch, is to be carefully distinguished 
from that of Zone. The term ¢one in this essay is applied either 
to the concrete transit of the voice between any two proximate 
degrees, except those which bound a semitone, or to the amount 
of space between such degrees, when the transit is discrete. As 
the term tone is thus used under two conditions, so are the terms 
of other intervals included between remote degrees ; for the voice 
may move concretely through these intervals, or notes may be made 
at these degrees with the omission of the concrete. Let us call 
the former of these conditions Concrete Intervals, and the latter 
Discrete Intervals. The first, third, and jifth notes of the 
diatonic scale, to which the octave, as a sort of repetition of the 
first, is usually added, differ from the rest in being more agreeable 
to the ear when heard in combination and in immediate succession. 
The degrees, in this order, are also more readily hit by an 
inexperienced voice in an endeavour to execute the several 
discrete intervals of the scale; and that simple instrument, called 
the Jew’s-harp, together with some of the Horn species, more 
easily yields these notes under the faltering attempts of a learner. 
When, therefore, the pupil takes his lesson on the scale, let him 
familiarize his ear to the succession of the first, third, fifth, and 
octave, omitting the intermediate degrees. Frequent reference 
will be made hereafter to his perceptions on this point. Below is a 
representation of the manner in which musicians set their symbols 
for the diatonic sounds on that linear table called the Staff. This 
staff consists of five horizontal parallel lines, having four spaces 
between them. Each space at line represents a degree of the 
scale, so that from space to line, and line to space, when they 
adjoin, is a second, and these degrees are called conjoint or proxi- 
mate. When the discrete movement is over a wider interval than 
a second it is called a Skip, The success of the scale is here 
marked by black points rising from the lowest line to the highest 
space of the staff—the intervals of the semitones being designated 
by a brace. 
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I have thus endeavoured to describe the concrete movement of 
sound, and its discrete progression through the diatonic scale. But 
the discrete form of pitch appears under further subdivisions, which 
are effected in the following manner. In any series of seven 
notes, as the first marked in the preceding vertical diagram of the 
scale and in that of the key-board, let us assume the jifth as the 
first of a new series. ‘This, with its octave, will extend to the 

lace numbered twelve. Six of its places in their rising order will 

ave right positions; and thus far the intervals of tone and 
semitone will exhibit the proper successions of the diatonic scale. 
But the interval between the tenth and eleventh is a semitone, and 
that between the eleventh and twelfth a tone ; whereas by the rule 
of the scale the order should be reversed. For the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth, marked in the diagrams, are respectively the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth of the new series assumed from the fifth. If 
now the interval from eleven to twelve be subdivided into two 
semitones, as shown by a cross in the vertical diagram, and by a 
star in that of the key-board, and if the transit be made from the 
tenth place to this point of division, two semitones, making thus 
one whole tone, will be passed over. The interval from this point 
of division to the twelfth will be a semitone, and in this way the 
constituent intervals of the diatonic scale will be obtained. And 
further, if we take the fifth above the key-note of this new series, 
or the fourth below it, which are represented respectively by the 
ninth aud the second of the diagrams, and whieh are considered 





the same because they have the like positions of second in the two 
series, as shown in the key board ; then a similar subdivision of the 
whole tone, between the fifteenth and sixteenth, will be necessary, 
with the use of the former subdivision, to construct the seale. 
And thus progressively, by taking the fifth of the last series, or the 
fourth below it, every place of the scale may become the first of 
series ; and every whole tone may srerehe be divided, as shown by 
the black keys in the diagram of the key-board. This division 
produces a series of semitones. When, therefore, the progression 
is made by them, the order of degrees is called the Semitonic, or 
more commonly the Cromatic Scale. But it is necessary for my 
purpose, in the future history of speech, that the succession 
discrete sounds should be exhibited under still more reduced 
divisions. These consist in a discrete transition from place to 
place in pitch over intervals much smaller than a semitone, each 
point being, as it were, rapidly touched by a short and abrupt 
emission of voice. This description may be illustrated by the 
manner of that noise in the throat which is called gurgling, and by 
the neighing of a horse. The analogy here regards principally the 
momentary duration, frequency, and abruptness of sound—for the 
gurgling is generally made by a quick iteration on one unvarying 
line of pitch. But in the scale now under consideration, each 
successive pulse of sound is taken at a minute discrete interval 
above the last till the series reaches the octave. We cannot tell 
the precise extent of these small intervals, nor the number of 
pulses in given portion of the scale, since this function is executed 
in a manner and with a rapidity which prevent discrimination. red 
purpose requires it to be known that the voice does rise and fa 
with short and abrupt iterations through the whole extent of pitch 
by steps less than a semitone. Whether the discrete space is that 
fractional part of a tone called a Comma, or some division or 
multiple of it, we leave to be determined, among theorists, by othe 
means than that of the ear alone. Let us then call this species 
movement the Zremulous Scale. , 
(To be continued.) 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Frencu Prays.—Monsieur Bouffé’s engagement terminated 
last night. On a former appearance of this excellent actor 
we remarked that his talents were not duly appreciated: 
the press expatiated on the exquisite finish of his portraits and 
the quiet, natural, unaffected style of his acting, but the public 
itself remained cold and unmoved. This torpor has, however, 
been removed, and the genius of the artist has been duly 
appreciated at its true value. On Wednesday we attended 
the benefit of M. Bouffé, the house was crowded in every hole 
and corner and the enlarged parquet resembled an elegant and 
fashionable drawing-room. The evening's entertainments com- 
menced with Une femme qui se jette par la fenétre, now playing 
at the Princess’s under the title of ‘‘ Ladies Beware,” where its 
attractions are equally great. Mesdames Grassau, Duverger, 
and Vallée, together with Messrs. Duméry and Rhozevil, 
played with their accustomed talent and elicited Toars of 
laughter by the excellence of their acting. The piece was 
followed by Le Chevalier de Grignon, played at the Hay- 
market some three years ago, when Mr. Farren undertook the 
part now played by M. Bouffé. We remarked the presence 
of the great English comedian in a private box and saw with 
pleasure the hearty applause he bestowed on his illustrious 
rival. We may be allowed to state, em passani, that some 
slight changes were introduced into the English translation 
which, in our opinion, destroyed in a measure the identity of 
the principal personages. In the original, Nogent, the valet 
of the Duke de Morangy is the type of the faithful domestic, 
devotedly attached to his master whom he has served from his 
very cradle and whose childish sports he bas shared, whom he 
has watched over and Joved in his infancy, idolized in his 
youth and revered in his manhood as the representative of his 
house and name, the honour of which he himself has more at 
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heart than his own private interests, so identified is he with 
all that may tarnish its reputation or obscure its splendour. 
In order to alleviate his master’s wants and keep him in 
affluence he has recourse to the most ingenious devices. He 
is alternately the Vicomte de Grignon, the Comte de Grignon, 
and the Chevalier de Grignon, in the different capitals which 
they visit ; and the sums which he earns, as cook, salad-maker, 
‘ and dancing-master, are devoted to the one great object of 
his life, to preserving the honour and glory of the house of 
Morangy. In the English version there is a long story about 
certain obligations contracted by a certain nobleman towards 
the former Duke de Morangy, and the faithful servant is a 
real nobleman and disguises himself as a servant in order to 
watch over the young gentleman. This may be a more elabo- 
rate idea, but is not so natural, and entirely does away with 
the unity of character, and reverses it completely. M. Bouffé’s 
acting was admirable in all its details: his anxiety for his 
master, his untiring efforts to advance his fortunes, his humility 
when reproached by the duke, and the circumstances which 
dictate his conduct, his devotednes, even when threatened 
with chastisement, were full of affecting pathos. We must do 
M. Rhozevil the justice to say that he contributed much to 
the success of the play by the truthfulness he threw into the 
part entrusted to him : he did it ample justice and rose another 
step in public estimation. Madame Grassau was also good in 
the part of the Baroness, Ja plus grasse des femmes sensibles, 
as her sarcastic nephew styles her, and Mdlle. Duverger was 
most interesting in the small part of Cécile. The evening’s 
entertainments concluded with Za Carotte d'Or, already 
noticed by us. As regards Le Mousse, condemned by us in 
our last number, it has been withdrawn, as we anticipated, 
and will not be repeated. M. Bouffé was called forward twice, 
during the evening, and enthusiastically cheered.—J. de C —e. 





JOHN WHITAKER. 

Aw appeal has been put forth in behalf of this veteran 
native composer, who, from age and infirmity, has been for a 
long while unable to fulfil the duties of his situation as organist 
to the united parishes of St. Clement, Eastcheap, and St. 
Martin Ongar, in the city of London. Who has not heard of 
John Whitaker, the composer of *O, say not, woman’s heart 
is bought,”—‘‘ Mary, dear Mary! list, awake,”—‘‘ The 
‘Nightingale Club,”—‘‘ My poor dog, Tray,”—‘Oh! rest 
thee, babe,” and other popular songs, too numerous to men- 
tion ; to say nothing of his Irish airs, which have become 
classical and imperishable? Yes, classical and imperishable 
—for has he not written ‘‘ Darby Kelly,”—*‘ Molly Malone,” 
and “ Paddy Carey”? John Whitaker has also written the 
entire of the music to the following dramatic pieces, viz. :— 
My Spouse and I; A Chip of the Old Block; The Broken 
Sword ; A Friend Indeed ; Sixes and Sevens; Outside Pas- 
sengers ; Orange Boven; Figure of Fun; Three Miles from 
Paris; Apprentice’s Opera; and the Rake’s Progress. He 
has also composed music to eight melodramas, and added 
songs to various popular operas, which did not pass under his 
name. Mr. Whitaker is the author of several compositions 
for the organ. With so many and strong claims on the public 
favour to back them, the committee, whose names we subjoin, 
have issued a circular, in which they call onall lovers of music 
and native talent to co-operate in smoothing the last days of an 
old and respected composer, by raising a fund, to be applied, 
under their direction, to the alleviation of his sufferings and 
the promotion of his comforts. We confidently trust that our 
notice will excite an interest in his behalf, and that among 





our numerous readers, there will be found many who will 
proffer their mite at the shrine of benevolence and charity. 
It is long since we have had to echo a call that so strenucusly 
claims the consideration of the public in general, and musi- 
cians in particular. Annexed are the names of the Members 
of Committee, with their addresses, by whom all donations 
will be most gratefully received :— 


The Very Rey. the Dean of Bangor; The Rev. W, Johnson, Rector of 
St. Clement near Eastcheap with St. Martin Ongar; Sir George Smart, 
91, Great Portland-street; Sir Henry R. Bishop, 13, Cambridge-street, 
Edgeware-road; James Barlow, Esq., King William-street ; R. K. Bowley, 
Esq., 53, Charing-cross; T. Cooke, Esq., 92, Great Portland-street ; 
Robert M. Emsworth, Esq., 16, Tokenhouse-yard; R. W. Freeman, 
Esq., 4, Great James-street, Bedford-row; W. Harvey, Esq., 48, Lons- 
dale-square, Liverpool-road, Islington ; John Henderson, Esq., Martin’s- 
lane ; Benjamin Lacy, Esq., 60, West Smithfield; Henry Matthew, Esq., 
Upper Thames-street ; Vincent Novello, Esq., Craven-hill Cottage, Bays- 
water; John Platt, Esq., Church-court, Clement’s-lane; Edward Poyn- 
der, Esq., Hawkhurst, Kent; William Shadbolt, Esq., Joint Stock 
Bank, Prince’s-street ; Joseph Taylor, Esq., Clement’s-lane; Thomas 
Thornton, Esq., Old Swan Wharf, Senior Churchwardens; and Thomas 
Vaughan, Esq., Paradise-row, Stoke Newington. 


We trust, for the sake of humanity, that such an appeal 
shall not be made in vain. 





ORGAN PERFORMANCE. 


An admirable selection of nvusic from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Spohr, Hesse, Bach, Beethoven, Rossini, 
and Mendelssohn, was performed on Wednesday last on the 
new organ, just perfected, in St. Michael’s Church, Chester 
Square. Mr. John Hopkins, organist to the above church, 
and Mr. Edward Hopkins, organist of the Temple Church, 
were the performers, We subjoin a programme of this admi- 
rable selection :— 


PART I. 
1 Introduction, &c.—(Creation.) Haydn 
2 Slow MovementinF . ° «  Beetuoven 
3 { Short Movement ° ° Spohr. 
Deus tibi (Motet) > Mozart. 
4 Slow Movement in G Mozart. 
5 Air, v . ; Hesse. 
6 Prelude and Fugue in D . 8. Bach. 
PART II. 
1 Overture—(Samson.) Handel. 
2 Jesu bona pastor e ° Mozart. 
3 ae ne aiaten> . > - Rossini. 
in thee each living soul; an : 
a{ Achieved is the Glorious Work ¢ (Creation) =. , ae 
5 varie ° e . J n. 
4 “ Mendelssohn. 


6 Conclusion ., . . . . . 

The church of St. Michael’s was crowded on the occasion 
by a most fashionable auditory, who manifested great delight 
at the performance. To Mr. John Hopkins, especially, 
thanks is due for this inimitable selection of the compositions 
of the great masters, the interpretation of whose works 
could not have been entrusted to more efficient hands. It is 
by the introduction of such music into such a place, that the 
divine art, in its most legitimate stronghold, can hope to 
attain its main influence. The organists of every church in 
the kingdom should follow the example of Mr. John Hopkins. 





REVIEWS OF NEW MUSIC. 


Hanpeu’s Sacred Oratorio, “ The Messiah’? WUanveEr’s Oratorio, 
“ Judas Maccabaeus,” No. 1. Hanveu’s celebrated “ Dettingen Te 
Deum,” No. 1. Haypn’s Oratorio, ‘‘ The Creation,’’ Nos. 7, 8, and 9. 
J. ALERED NOVELLO. 


We have spoken, on a former occasion, of these admirable and 
cheap editions of the works of the great masters. We have merely 
to announce the progress of the already published oratorios and to 
mention those that have newly appeared. The first number of the 
Judas Maccabeus and the Dettingen T’e Deum have been just 
issued. The former will be completed in twelve monthly numbers, 
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and the latter in five. These publications are meritorious in every 
respect, and are entirely deserving of the support of all classes of 
musicians. 
“ T'ilbe gay while I may,’ Cavatina. Composed for and sung by Miss 

Sara Frower, by Epwaxp Lopger,—Z, T. Purpay. 

This is one of the best songs we have seen of the favourite 
composer’s for a long time. The melody, in F, is extremely cap- 
tivating, and the harmonies are mastered with all Edward Loder’s 
musicianly skill. The second change of the cavatina is remarkably 
felicitous. Indeed the whole song is worthy the composer's repu- 
tation, and will certainly find hosts of admirers. 








* Ballade pour le Piano,” dedicated to Mapams Dutcxen, and composed 
by Henry Panorga.—T. CHAPPELL. 

We can most heartily recommend this excellent effusion of the 
talented composer to all Jady pianists, to whose fair fingers, from its 
delicacy, and most pleasing melody, we consider the Ballade pecu- 
liarly sone, This morceau, we are assured, cannot fail of 
affurding the purchaser high gratification. It is penned with the 
fecling and art of a poet anda musician, 





‘* The Music Book,’ edited by Mrs. G. A, X’Becxetr. Published ct the 

Office, St. Bride’s Avenue, Fleet Street. 

The Music Book has now attained to the magnitude of a real 
book, the first volume being completed with No. 9. In this number 
we are presented with two songs, one by Mr. Alfred Mellon, ‘‘ How 
art thou changed,” words by Maria Weaver; the other by J. L. 
Hatton, “ 1 will sing no more of sorrow,” words by Mark Lemon. 
The Music Book necds no declamatory flourishes of ours, or of 
any body else, to advance it with the public. The names of the 
contributors, and of the fair and talented editress will stand rubric 
for its worth and excellence. Among the contributors, besides 
Messrs. J. L. Hatton and Alfred Mellon, will be found Balfe, 
Wallace, Benedict, Edward Loder, Tully, F. Romer, T. G. Reed, 
Crouch, and Mrs. G. A.a’Beckett. Volume the first contains twenty 
original pieces of music, consisting of songs, waltzes, quadrilles, &e. 





“* Caldwell’s Musical Journal.’—CatDwELL, BrotuErs, Edinburgh. 

We have received part first of a very cheap publication under 
the above title. The publishers are determined that price shall not 
stop in the way of their success, for Caldwell’s Journal is, perhaps, 
the cheapest musical work ever published. The editor, Mr. Robert 
Guylott, has supplied, in the first part, two songs, “ Song of the 
old bell,” and “ The Brigand’s song,” which have considerable 
merit. The first song pleases us much. The Musical Journal 
cannot fail to find purchasers in these art-spreading and money- 
saving times. 





“ Veneziana.” Fantasia and Variationson Knicut’s admired air, “ Beua- 
tiful Venice,” composed and arranged for the pianoforte, by W. H. 
Hotmes.—Z. T. Purpay. 

_ Mr. W. H. Holmes is one of our best native performers on the 
piano, and as a composer stands second to very few. His works for 
& piano are written with great talent, and always with a care that 
he may present no insermountable difficulty to the executant. Mr. 
Holmes almost invariably writes for the general performer, so that, 
perhaps, his compositions, more than those of any modern writer, 
are more universally circulated among a certain class. The fantasia 
and variations exhibits allthe excellence of Mr. Holmes’s compo- 
sition, and is written in his best style. Mr. Knight’s well-known air 
is introduced in the happiest manner, and varied most delightfully. 
The Veneziana is certainly a_most brilliant and effective compo- 
sition, and is worthy of any master. 





“* Wood's edition of the Songs of Scotland.” Nos, 4,and 5. With Piano- 
Sorte Accompaniments,” edited by G. F. Granam.—Woop and Co., 
Edinburgh, and ALyrep Novgt1o, London. 

We have had occasion to notice, in a former number of Zhe 
Musicai World, this sterling little work. It is got upin a neat 
octavo form, and is carefully printed on good paper. Each number, 
issued mouthly, contains sixteen pages of printed music, and some 
well written notes are appended in the margin by the editor. The 
songs given in the sets for June and July are, “ Gala Water ;” 

Tullochgorum ;” “ Lord Gregory :” “ The Broom of the Cow- 





denknowes ;” “ Blythe, blythe, and merry are we';” “ My Boy, 
Tammy ;” “ There came a young man ;” “ A Highland Jad my love 
was born ;” “ Here awa, there awa ;” “ Allister M’ Allister ;” “ Logie 
Water ;” “ The Birks of Invermay ;” ‘ Cam ye by Athol ?” “ Thou 
art gane awa;” “ The Land of the Leal;” and “ Scots, wha hae 
wi’ Wallace bled.” Among these will be found some of the most 
beautiful of all the Scottish melodies, The work is under the super- 
intendance of several musicians of note in Edinburgh, among whom 
is Mr. T. M. Mudie, late Professor of the Royal Academy of 
London, and whose name in itself is guarantee for its excellence. 
“The Songs of Scotland” will be completed in twenty monthly 
numbers, and will then form, when bound, a very clegant and most 
desirable volume. 





HULLAH’S NEW MUSIC HALL.: 


On Monday afternoon, June 21st, the foundation-stone of a new Music 
Hall, was laid by Viscount Morpeth, M.P., in the presence of a vast 
concourse of spectators, in the neighbourhood of Long-acre. ‘The Hall, 
when completed, will contain between 2,000 and 3,000 persons. Amongst 
those present, were the Bishop of Norwich, Lord Lyttleton, Mr. Glad- 
stone, the Rey. Dr. Jelph, Principal of King’s College, Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, &c. The proceedings were commenced with a suitable prayer, 
by the Rev. Henry Duckenfield, Vicar of St. Martin’s, who earnestly 
besought the divine blessing upon the undertaking. The 100th Psalm 
was sung by the company. The stone was then laid by the noble 
Viscount Morpeth in due masonic form. Viscount Morpeth, who was 
loudly cheered, came forward and ‘addressed the assembly in a very 
eloquent harangue, in which he descanted on the vast utility of music, 
as an art, its legitimate influence on the social feelings, &c., and concluded 
by observing that the present building was now to be proceeded with in 
a venturous confidence—and he trusted that in future it would become 
vocal to the merry roundelay or hallowed anthem, and at the same time 
subservient to the furtherance of social good-will and moral harmony on 
all who came within the sound of its strains or the sphere of its influence. 
Mr. Beevor then read an address from the singing classes to Mr. Hullah, 
conveying a warm tribute of thanks for his disinterested zeal on their 
behalf, and intimated that he was authorised to present, as the first 
instalment, a cheque for £500. (The cheque was here handed to Mr. 
Hullah amidst loud cheers.) He (Mr. Beevor) trusted it would be 
accepted in the same spirit in which it was given. They looked forward 
to the new hall as a bond of union to the lovers of music throughout the 
kingdom.—(Cheers.) Mr. Hullah returned thanks with deep feeling. 
He believed that the hall would not be erected without a good 
deal of toil and a good deal of expense; but he had counted the 
cost, and confidently relied upon their kindly aid—(Cheers.) The 
Bishop of Norwich expressed the thanks of the assembly to Lord 
Morpeth for his presence and countenance that day, and in doing so took 
occasion to expatiate on the valuable influence of music upon our soldiers 
and sailors, in stimulating them to discharge their duty; and enlarged 
upon its bumanizing effects upon society at large. But, besides pro- 
moting loyalty and courage, it had a still more valuable effect in aiding 
the diffusion of religious truth. He trusted that Mr. Hullah would receive 
that satisfaction in promoting a public cause which he so well deserved. 
He had embarked upon a speculation and he trusted that his notes would 
be current throughout the metropolis—(cheers)—not one pound notes 
merely, but thousand and ten thousand pound notes, and he trusted that 
every year he would produce a greater influence upon society.—(Cheers.) 
The assembly joined in the national anthem, and then adjourned to the 
large room in the Crown and Anchor Tavern, where the evening was 
spent most pleasantly in a variety of musical entertainments. Among the 
members of the profession who gave their aid, were Miss Birch, Miss 
Dolby, Miss Duval, Mr, Braham, Mr. Manvers, Mr. H. Phillips, Mr. W. 
H. Seguin, Signor Ciabatta, M. Godefroid, Messrs. Distin, &c. 





PROVINCIAL. 

Mr. Green’s Concert.—We are happy to see a numerous gathering, 
at this entertainment, on Wednesday June 23rd, yet, still we fear, not suffi- 
cient to remunerate the talented beneficiare for his losses on a former occa- 
sion. Wehaveno space fora detailed critique, nor is it necessary. Every 
one, by this time is pretty well acquainted with the merits and demerits of 
the chief performers, Miss Birch, H. Phillips and John Parry, all of whom 
cordially exerted themselves to please their audience, and, of course, 
succeeded. The only fault we have to find with Miss Birch is, that being 
encored in a new song, When the light of the summer day is sped, 
composed expressly for this occasion, by Mr. Robert Green, she had the 
bad taste to substitute another. The audience who were charmed with 
Mr. Green’s composition, evidently wished to hear it again, and dis- 
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appointment was the result. As far as we could judge, it possessed very 
high merit. Miss E. Birch and Mr. Blagrove were new tp Maidstone 
audiences,—the former is a young debutante of great promise, the latter 
astonished the company by his very clever performance on the concertina, 
Mr. R. Green himself played two fantasias on the pianoforte, in a style 
which shows him to be a musician of the first order, and possessing a 
most classical taste. He cannot fail to take high rank in his profession. 
— Maidstone Journal. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday Verdi’s Ernani was the opera of the evening. 
There was no novelty in the cast, Madame Castellan, Signori 
Fraschini, Superchi, and Bouché sustaining their usual parts. 
The opera went off exceedingly well, the ‘‘ ovations,” as our 
learned cotemporary, the Post, has it, being almost as enthu- 
siastic in their demonstration as on the Lind nights. Encores 
and recalls were as plentiful as blackberries, and bouquets 
were in extraordinary request. We have seldom heard Mad. 
Castellan sing with more freshness and brilliancy ; indeed, on 
more than one occasion, as we involuntarily dosed over the 
somnolent devoctions of Signor Verdi, our eyes mechanically 
closed, and we thought it was the voice of the Swedish 
Nightingale, singing so loud and so sweet; but lo! as we 
awoke, at the instigation of some unexpected orchestral crash, 
and consciousness returned, the more vivid from its temporary 
absence, we saw no “ Nightingale,” but only gentle, modest 
Anaide Castellan, whom, singing and acting her best, we had 
mistaken, in the visions of our dosing, for the gold-eating 
bird-of-melody, whose honey-notes are cheating the ear and 
emptying the pocket of all Britain. John Bull, thought we, 
has neither the wisdom nor the courage to emulate Ulysses, 
and allow himself to be tied to the mast, until the influence of 
the syren has passed away; rather does he delight in being 
deliciously duped, and revel in the unrestraint of pure cre- 
dulity ; but tell him, with a grave face, that A is B, that 
Castellan is Jenny Lind, and if he be not thoroughly content, 
may we never hear a symphony ; one syren is for him as good 
as another, but she must have a pretty name and a bruited— 
for Shakspere said nothing so little to the purpose and so 
thoroughly in vain as ‘‘A rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet :” give John Bull a rose, and call it a cabbage, 
and he will not thank you for the smell; but give him a 
cabbage, and call it a rosé, and straightway he will sniff the 
air and say, *‘ Oh what an odoriferous odour!” Let Castellan 
and Jenny Lind stand for the cabbage and the rose (or, vice- 
versa, which you please), shuffle them, and you will find the 
simile holds refutation-tight. If it does not, we cannot help it. 

After Ernani—in which, by the way, Fraschini, Superchi, 
and Bouché were really excellent, and divided the “ ovations” 
with Madame Castellan—a new ballet-divertissement was pro- 
duced, under the mythic appellation of 


Les Glemens. 


The house which presented a dreary appearance during the 
first two acts of the Ernani—the night being a reaction-night, 
or an off-Lind night, the ebb-night in contradistinction to 
the flow-night—seemed to fill gradually, as if by magic, 
during the progress of the third. The people all of a 
sudden appeared in the boxes, pit, and gallery, but whence 
they came no one could say ; it was as in a pantomime, when 
the whole stage becomes suddenly crowded with apparitions, 
that seem to come from nowhere whatever. The attraction of 
the ballet has not faded, however it may suit the philosophy 
of eertain scribes and pharisees to maintain that it has. The 
Lind-mania is a new phobia, and the rage is the fiercer in 
consequence, like to all fevers and plagues that appear for the 





first time; but the love of dancing and of the ballet, its most 
perfect exponent, derives from the most ancient times, and was 
as rife among the Platonists and Peripatetics of the Greeks as 
among the courtezans of Louis XIV, or the dandies of the 
present epoch. But to our task: — Les Elemens is another 
triumph for Perrot, whose genius was never more happily 
exerted, more gracefully manifested. It was thought that the 
Pas de deux for Fanny Elssler and Cerito; the Pas de quatre 
for Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, Cerito, and Lucile Grahn; and 
the Pas de Deesses for Taglioni, Cerito, Grahn, &c., &c., had 
exhausted Perrot’s invention, that nothing new was left to be 
devised, either in graceful pose or variety of pas; but the 
result has proved the contrary, and it may now be fairly pre- 
sumed that the invention of our little poet of the ballet is 
inexhaustible. It is the more to Perrot’s credit and renown 
that, having no legend or story of any kind to work upon, 
he has been enabled to erect a beautiful structure upon air. 
The idea of Les Elemens is clearly to subvert the nature of 
things, by making that friendly which is properly antagonistic. 
Thus, the four elements, which to speak in the Hegelian 
tongue, are essentially moments of each other, but in their 
abstract forms, are inimical and destructive, in the ballet are 
made to solve and melt into one another’s being, the one 
object being to give delight. We shall in a few words 
describe the action of the ballet, as scenically interpreted by 
the graphic art of Marshall. The curtain rises upon a woody 
scene, spotted here and there with blooms and star-flowers, 
which peer out like eyes from the brown magnificence of the 
foliage. At the back, as our great contemporary the Times 
says, is ‘‘one of those clumps which one is sure will change 
into something.” But this excellent oracle is, for once, wide 
of the mark, since the clump changes into nothing whatever, 
but dividing into two halves, exudes a cluster of nymphs 
clad in robes of orange colour, and straightway sinks into the 
regions below, disclosing a water-scape, the prominent object 
of which is a barque reposing among dolphins, whence issues 
a second cluster of nymphs, gaily adorned in sky-blue trappings. 
The yellow nymphs are the earthly gnomes, the sky-blue 
nymphs the water spirits. The four principals in yellow 
(Mdlles. Cassan, James, Thevenot, and Honore) represent 
the element of Earth; the one principal in sky-blue (Mdlle 
Rosati) stands for the element of Water. A variety of poses 
and steps, of appropriate character, in which the hand though 
not the foot of Perrot was apparent, extorted zealous marks of 
admiration from the audience; one especially, in which 
Rosati (Water) gracefully seems to Jean upon the air, that 
gladly supports her on its bosom, and mimics the action 
and the motions of a swimmer. But lo! their sports are 
arrested by the sudden apparition of a volcano, which rises 
from the earth, as Sicilia from the ocean, flames raging 
at the top. The volcano, as though by contact with the 
earth, incontinent conceives, and its opening womb sends forth 
another bevy of nymphs, attired in red. Anon, an explosion 
is heard from some ignition in the bowels of the volcano, and 
forth streams Fire, in the exquisite shape of Carlotta Grisi, who 
dances an introductory pas with her own unrivalled grace, 
abandon, and coquetry. But still something remains behind. 
The volcano having delivered itself of its delicious burden, 
disappears beneath the surface of the earth, and its place is 
occupied by dense masses of cloud, which dissolving gra- 
dually into thin air, discovers a group of nymphs attired in 
virgin white, in the centre of whom reclines their mistress, 
Air, in the guise of the comely Cerito, Cerito of course 
favoured us with a pas d’entrée, which combined many of 
her usual excellencies in a new form, “Thus,” again we 
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quote the Times, “we have a Rosicrucian congress, to which 
Water, Fire, and Air, each sends a first-rate danseuse as a 
representative, while Earth sends four members in the persons 
of as many coryphees.” 

And now begin the wonders of the dance, which to describe, 
would demand a pen of fire, and a spark of the Homerian 
eloquence, The bye-play of Carlotta was delicious. True 
to her fiery nature, she shrinks impulsively from the presence of 
the watery Rosati, until Cerito the airy, with the assistance of 
the earthly four—Cassan, James, Thevenot, and Honore— 
diplomatically brings about a reconcilement, and, as a sign of 
truce, the three—Cerito, Rosati, and Carlotta—assume the 
pose of the Graces, shaming the beauties of Canova, and 
rivalling even those of the incomparable Raffaello—Raffaello, 
who died of the love and loveliness of Fornarina. Then fol- 
lows an adagio for the three divinities, accompanied by the 
entire band of coryphées, orange, blue, red, and white, in 
which Perrot has shown himself an unrivalled master of the 
graces of choregraphy. Never were his invention and taste 
more happily and more abundantly evinced. With such 
interpreters as Cerito, Rosati, and Carlotta, it is scarcely 
necessary to say that the result was absolute perfection. The 
artistic accomplishments of these great dancers were not more 
admirable than the contrast of their styles, which produced a 
delightful variety of effect. The three pas seuls, which followed 
were wonderful exemplifications of agility and grace, and 
their entire novelty induced an additional charm. These, by 
the way, were prefaced by a short as de deux for Cerito and 
Carlotta, in which these charming danseuses went through 
precisely the same evolutions, poses, and steps, with such 
consummate mimickry of each other, that it was as though 
one was the reflection of the other through the medium of a 
glass. This pas was encored enthusiastically, and after much 
hesitation on the part of the dancers, was repeated. Rosati 
then followed with a step, in which some of the most sur- 
prising perplexities were accomplished with wonderful ease 
and nonchalance, and the pointing, especially, was astonishing. 
Though evidently little inclined to accept the compliment, it 
was urged so pressingly by the audience that Rosati was 
compelled to repeat it. Carlotta’s step came next, and this 
combined more than the agile wonders of the other, with that 
grace of motion and elegance of pose, in which the 
‘* Esmeralda” outshines all her cotemporaries, beyond the 
hope of rivalry. There is a quietude about Carlotta, even 
when engaged in the exposition of the most elaborate per- 
plexities of the art—a composure of look and demeanour 
which declares the inward consciousness of supremacy, the 
confidence of triumph, and the determination not to be sur- 
passed. This was exhibited plainly in her grand pas in 
Les Elemens, where she not only outdid all that had been 
done before, but left it out of the power of any after-comer to 
dispute her sovereignty. Carlotta was indeed enchanting 
and inimitable, and the cheers that followed her every pose 
and step plainly manifested the thorough appreciation and 
delight of the audience. Cerito followed, with one of those 
bounding, careless, Bacchante-like steps, in which she so 
greatly excels, and astonished the audience by describing a 
circle round the stage, in a rapid succession of earth-despising 
pirouettes. Cerito was on her mettle, and showed herself 
worthy of fighting for her laurels, with no matter how formi- 
dable an antagonist. The short pas seuls, pas de deux, de 


trois, and the numberless combinations of coryphéeic agility 
which marked the progress of the pas to the conclusion, were 
each more wonderful and delightful than the other; and the 
climax, when the three great dancers encircle the stage in 





rotatory evolutions, like Roman-wheels in feux d’ artifices, 
was a consummation of saltatory art that wound up Les 
Elemens with magnificent effect, and completed the triumph 
of Perrot, who with Carlotta, Cerito, and Rosati, was recalled 
as the curtain fell, to receive the unanimous and enthusiastic 
applause of the whole house. Altogether Les Elemens is a 
greater hit than has ever been made before by the unrivalled 
ballet company of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and will doubtless 
run to the end of the season. 

After Les Elemens, a scene from Donizetti’s Torquato Tasso, 
superbly declaimed by Coletti, and three dances by Rosati 
and D’Or, Carlotta and Perrot, and Cerito and St. Léon, 
concluded the entertainments. 

On Tuesday, another off-Lind night (what will the sub- 
scribers say to this ?—two nights without the Lind!) L’ Elisir 
d’ Amore, and the same ballet entertainments were given, with 
the exception of the Tarantella, by Carlotta and Perrot, the 
charming danseuse being suddenly taken ill. 

On Thursday (a non-subscription night), La Figlia del 
Reggimento, and ditto, ditto. It being a Lind-night, we in 
vain attempted to get a glimpse of the stage. But we heard 
the tumult, which is a nightly occurrence, and saw the Queen 
and Prince Albert, who appeared much delighted with Perrot’s 
ballet-divertissement, which was repeated for the third time, 
with increasing success. This was the shortest ‘Jong Thurs- 
day” we remember, the performances terminating a little after 
eleven. 

To-night, Za Sonnambula will be repeated, by “ special 
desire.” D. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

We have nothing new to offer in our week’s notice 
respecting the performance at this establishment. Our account 
must, therefore, be brief and statistical. On Saturday the 
Due Foscari was repeated, and Manon Lescaut, was repre- 
sented for the last time, it being Fanny Elssler’s farewell 
appearance. The incomparable danseuse told her adieus before 
one of the most crowded, and certainly the most fashionably 
attended house of the season. A more brilliant array of 
rank and beauty we never witnessed inside the walls of a 
theatre ; whilst the pit and stalls were so crowded that a pin 
dropt from the ceiling must have fallen on a human 
head. The reception of Fanny Elssler was enthusiastic, 
and the frequent encores and re-calls she received during 
the ballet were strong evidences of the high favour in 
which she stood with the public, who, now that they were 
about to lose her, made amends for their former coldness. It 
appears to us as if, generally speaking, the frequenters of the 
Royal Italian Opera do not set their hearts upon ballets and 
dancing with the same warmth and love, as do the visitors of 
the great rival house ; and we are almost inclined to believe 
that the foregoing of the ballet altogether would not be felt as 
a serious loss to the Covent Garden treasury. Aftér this 
season the directory will be better able to decide whether the 
public choice necessitates a ballet, or whether it may be dis- 
pensed with altogether. To our thinking the way lies in the 
mean. A short divertissement, which will demand no great 
outlay, and require but one star to illumine the dance, will, if 
we do not err, be found sufficient for all choregraphic purposes 
at the , Royal Italian Opera. This will give its prepon- 
derance to the opera, which should not even for one night be 
called on to succumb in interest or effect to the ballet. The per- 
fection with which the performances at this theatre are brought 
out leave no room for secondary enjoyments, and we are, 
therefore, not surprised, on many occasions, to find Covent 
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Garden almost deserted before the ballet commences. A brief 
entertainment, comprising one, or two brilliant tableaux with 
effective dances for the principals and groups is, it would 
appear, all that is required. That Fanny Elssler should have 
detained nightly nearly the entire audience to witness 
her performance is not to be wondered at, considering her 
great reputation and her extraordinary captivations; but 
Fanny Elsslers are not quite so plentiful as strawberries, and, 
no doubt, the management has, by this time, sounded the 
depths of the public mind. We have already, in anticipation, 
paid our addios to the charming Fanny. We have told our 
regrets, and expressed our hopes of meeting next spring. 
We are convinced, unless the ballet is dispensed with 
altogether, the proprietors would be unwise and unjust to 
their supporters in not retaining for next season the services 
of one of the most incomparable dancers the world ever saw. 
Verdi’s opera did not conciliate us on hearing it a second 
time. Having but little again to offer in its praise, we shall 
be generous and say nothing. Let us, nevertheless, once 
more record our most intense delight at Grisi and Ronconi's 
magnificent performance, and Mario’s exquisite singing. From 
scene the first to scene the last the entire performance was a 
succession of triumphs for the three artists. The audience 
seemed torn from the thraldom of its sometime frigidity, and 
might have vied in enthusiasm with that of the San Carlos, 
or the Fenice. Her Majesty and Prince Albert were present, 
and appeared extremely gratified at the performance. On 
Tuesday the Barbiere was repeated with Alboni, for the fourth 
time as Rosina, and was followed by the introduced divertis- 
sement in Manon Lescaut, “ Flore et Zephyr,” in which Marietta 
Baderna assumed, for the first time, the part of Flora. The 
opera was delightfully performed, and the divertissement, being 
short, did not send away the audience till all was concluded. 
On Thursday the performances consisted of Sonnambula, in 
which Persiani, Corbari, Mario, and Tamburini, sustained 
the principal parts; Norma cast as before, and the Divertis- 
sement from Manon Lescaut, To night Madlle Steffanoni 
makes her first appearance in Ernani. The opera is very 
strongly cast, comprising in its persone, Alboni, Salvi, 
Marini, Polonini, and Madlle Steffanoni. 

Yesterday a Second Grand Morning Performance was given 
in the theatre, which attracted as crowded an assembly as the 
first. The entertainments commenced as before with Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater, the principals being Mesdames Grisi, Ronconi, 
and the Mdlles. Alboni, and Corbari, with the Signori Lavia, 
Tagliafico, Mario, and Tamburini. Alboni was encored in the 
‘“* Fac ut Portem ;” Grisi obtained the same compliment in 
the air in the ‘‘ Inflammatus” chorus; and the unaccompanied 
quartet, the ‘* Quando Corpus” had also the honour of being 
repeated, being exquisitely given by Grisi, Alboni, Mario, 
and Tamburini. A Miscellaneous Concert followed, com- 
mencing with Beethoven’s overture to Leonora, marvellously 
played by the band. Of the performances of this portion of 
the entertainment, which consisted of various vocal morceaux 
entrusted to the artists of the Royal Italian Opera, we can 
only single out a few as deserving of especial mention. 
Madame Ronconi gave the ‘‘ Havvi un dio,” from Maria di 
Rohan, with exceeding great expression and artistic feeling. 
Signor Ronconi was equally admirable in a romanza from 
Maria di Rudenz. Mario sang the “ Com é gentil,” deliciously, 
with full chorus accompaniment and received an encore. Grisi 
and Alboni introduced the admired duet from Semiramide, 
“ Ebben e te ferisci,” which they rendered to absolute per- 
fection. But the grand feature of the Grand Concert had yet 
to be heard. Beethoven’s Battle Symphony was performed by 





the orchestra and two military bands, As far as the per- 
formance is considered, perhaps nothing more astonishing and 
complete was ever heard in this country. It is really im- 
possible to do full justice to the execution of this extraor- 
dinary work, so strange and so difficult. Of the Battle 
Symphony we know not what to think. Were it not for our 
reverence of the great master, and our thorough belief in his 
never accomplishing anything without design, we should 
pronounce it, unhesitatingly, veritable nonsense. D. R. 





CONCERTS. 

Mapame D’Ercnruat, a harpist of considerable talent, gave a 
matingée musicale, at the Beethoven Rooms, on Thursday last, 
which was fashionably attended. Mad. D’Eichthal played two 
solos during the concert—the first a grand allegro by Lachner, in 
both of which she displayed a large amount of mechanical skill and 
artistic feeling. She likewise performed a duet (for harp and 
violoncello) with the accomplished Signor Piatti, in which both the 
clever artists were greatly applauded. Signor Piatti played, as he 
seldom fails to do, beautifully. Signor Emiliani gave a romanza 
on the violin in his usual elegant-style. The vocalists were Mlle. 
Vera, who sang a duet with Signor Ciabatta, and an arietta Toscana ; 
Mad. Mortier de Fontaine interpreted the difficult scena and aria 
from Rossini’s Semiramide with great taste. M.M. Marras, 
Montelli, and Ciabatta gave several morceaux which obtained 
considerable applause. M. M. Benedict and Miihlenfeldt presided 
at the pianoforte. ’ 

Don Cresna.—The “ Recital” given on Friday morning last by 
Signor Don R. de Ciebra, was of considerable interest to the ama- 
teurs of the guitar. We do not steed to be skilled in the 
mysteries of this instrument, and shall not, therefore, attempt to 
describe minutely the effects produced by this clever artist. Signor 
Ciebra accomplishes the greatest apparent difficulties with a 
facility that is really wonderful. His cantabile passages are given 
with an expression and feeling that would do honour to a vocalist. 
Signor Don J. de Ciebra performed the overture to William Tell 
with the utmost precision, and was loudly applauded. Signor 
Don J. de Ciebra likewise performed in a duet for guitar and 
pianoforte, with a Mr. Coleman Jacobs, who, confident in the 
power of his fingers, was determined the audience should have 
proofs of it. We recommend him, the next time he performs in 
public, not to forget that there are certain shades of intensity in 
music called piano and forte, which, albeit they may be incum- 
brances, have the prestige of fashion ; it is as well for him, there- 
fore, to fall in the general use. The performances of Don R. de 
Ciebra, brother of the concert giver, who exhibited his proficiency 
in the dverture to Semiramide, &c., are almost as wonderful as 
those of his relative— 

“ Sure such a pair (of guitarists) was never seen (before).” 
The vocalists were Mad. Lozano and the Misses Pyne, who sang 
several morceauz with excellent effect. 

M. ann Map. Sueranoskt.—The matinée musicale of these 
excellent artistes took place, under the patronage of the Duchess of 
Sutherland, on Thursday the 17th uit., at the residence of Mrs. 
Scott. Mad. Shepanoski is a pianist of taste and facility, which 
she advantageously developed in Thalberg’s Deux ails Russes, 
Leopold de Meyer’s Carnaval de Venise, Vincent Wallace's 
Le Réve, Liszt’s Hungarian Melodies, and a duo concertante 
by Aguilar and Shepanoski, for piano and violoncello, which 
she performed in conjunction with her caro sposo, M. pee 
one of the composers, whose proficiency on the violoncello is the 
more remarkable, since it is only within a very short period that 
he began to practise this instrument. Of Shepanoski’s guitar 
playing, however, there can be only one opinion. His Grand 
Fantasia, dedicated to Lord Leveson Gower, and his Strauss’s 
Waltzes, and Duo Comique, in which he gave imitations of the 
voices of a young girl and an old woman agreeably evinced his 
powers of execution and lively fancy. M. Shepanoski also dis- 
tinguished himself by his clever performance of a fantasia caprice 
on the violoncello, a graceful composition of his own. The vocalists 
at this matinée were Mad. Lozano, Mortier de Fontaine, Mad. 
G. A. Macfarren, Signor Marcolini, Mecatti, and Herr Brandt. 
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The only novelty was a canzonet by Macfarren, “ Als ich von dir 

eliebte,” a charming composition, and charmingly rendered by 

ad. Macfarren. The conductors were Mr. Mihlenfeldt and 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper. 

MaDame AND Hern Gorrate afforded their friends and patrons 
a most pleasing entertainment in the form of a matinée musicale, 
on Tuesday at the Beethoven Rooms, Harley-street. The per- 
formances consisted of the usual selection of instrumental and vocal 
music, but were far above average merit. Beethoven’s Sonata in 
A minor, for violin and pianoforte, was executed in most splendid 
style by Herr Joachim and Madame Goffrie ; Mr. Balzir Chatterton 
— a fantasia with his accustomed brilliant effect on the 

arp; Beethoven’s Quartet, in E Minor, was rendered a merveille 
byJoachim, Goffrie, Hill and Hausmann ; Mendelssohn’s Cappriccio, 
for pianoforte, with double quartet accompaniment, exhibited to 
perfection the instrumental capabilities of Madame Goffrie, Herr 
Goffrie, Zerbini, Hill, Ruckner, H. Hill, Hausmann, Guest, &c., 
and Mayseder’s grand trio in A Flat, for piano, violin and violoncello, 
was played in an unexceptionable manner by Madame Goffrie and 
Hausmann. The vocal department was entrusted to Madame G, 
A. Macfarren, who gave two manuscript songs of her caro sposo 
with her usual truth and feeling : to Miss Messent, who sung an aria 
of Verdi’s, and a ballad of Wallace’s both most effectively ; and to 
Mr. Weiss, who displayed his fine barytone voice in a capital bar- 
carole of Balfe’s. A better concert could hardly be desired. The 
conductors were the Messrs. Benedict, Kuhe, and W. H. Holmes— 
all good men and efficient. 

Maptte. Vera anv Sicnor Emitiani gave a Morning Concert 
on Monday last, at the Beethoven Rooms, Harley-street, before a 
crowded and fashionable audience. The scheme provided some 
excellent performances by the beneficiaires and assistants. Signor 
Emiliani performed two solos on the violin, and displayed his bril- 
liant execution on the instrument to admiration. A composition of 
his own, entitled Lenina, replete with surprising difficulties, was 
rapturously applauded. The Signor is certainly an accomplished 
master of the violin. Madlle. Vera, capitally assisted by Signor 
Ciabatta, was hesrd to great advantage in a sparkling duet “from 
Don Pasquale. This young lady has a pleasing voice, and her method 
is unexceptionable. She executed a melodia of Signor Piatti, accom- 
panied on the violoncello, most exquisitely by the composer, with 
considerable art and expression, and gave a very pleasing aria of 
Benedict’s with much effect. In addition, Signor Brizzi supplied a 
gondolier’s song, by Gabussi; Madame Barone, an aria, from some 
unrecorded source; Pischek, two German ballads’; Miss Dolby, 
the “ Ah! quel giorno,” from Semiramide, beautifully ; Madame 
Hennelle Clemenceau’s retty ‘* Bouquetiere,” with infinite grace 
and expression ; Signor Piatti, a fantasia on Robert le Diable with 
exceeding brilliancy ; the Messrs. Benedict and Godefroid, a duo 
on themes from La Fille du Regiment, irreproachably ; and several 
ensembles by the various vocalists, which we have not time to spe- 
cify. Mr. Benedict and Signor Vera conducted this admirable 
concert. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wittiam Sternvacte Bennetr anv Cuartes Coors have been 
elected members of the Court of Assistants for life ; by the “Royal 
Society of Musicians.” The Rev. D.C. Delofosse, M.M., has been 
appointed Chaplain, in the place of Dr. Blomberg, deceased. 

adame Caradori Allan has been entered on the list of Honorary 
Life Subscribers, in acknowledgment of the services rendered by 
her, on several occasions, to the Society, at its annual concerts. 

Stcnor Costa.—Every admirer of the lyric drama will be 
gratified to learn that the proprietors presented on Saturday, a 
piece of plate to M. Costa, with a suitable inscription, as a testimonial 
of his extraordinary labours in the production of twelve operas, 
between the 6th April and 19th June, viz., Semiramide, Lucia, 
Sonnambula, Italiana, Puritani, Elisir, Maria di Rohan, Lucrezia 
Borgia, Don Giovanni, Il Barbiere, Norma, Due Foscari, besides 
the Stabat Mater.— Morning Chronicle. 

Ma. Vincent Wattace has arrived in Vienna, to superintend 
the getting up of his Opera, Matilda of Hungary, having altered 
the last act, to suit the severe tastes of the Austrian audiences. 


Highness Prince Albert will honour the performance of the Fall 
of Babylon with his presence on Friday evening next. 

Sarion Roussetot.— The amiable and accomplished conduct 
of the Beethoven Quartet Society has announced his intention of 
giving a Grand Musical Performance on Monday evening, July the 
12th, at the Beethoven Rooms, Harley Street, when will be exe- 
cuted his Septuor ; and also a selection of quintets from the works 
of Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Beethoven. The claiais of Mr. 
Rousselot on the musical public are as strong as they are numerous. 
Not the least of these is the indefatigable zeal, industry, and skill, 
with which he has carried out the intentions of the founder of the 
Beethoven Society. M. Rousselot’s refined taste insures in the 
selection of performances a rich treat to the enlightened lovers of 
music. 

Mr, James W. Wattack, jun., a young, promising, and popular 
actor, and nephew of the celebrated comedian of that name, came from 
America, as passenger in the Waterloo, to remain here a few 
months. He has grown both in stature and reputation since he last 
visited his native country. Jesse Oakley, Esq., was also a 
passenger in the Waterloo. 

Secrep Harmonic Society.—Dr. Spohr arrived in London, on 
Wednesday morning, to fulfil his engagement wrth this a He 
will conduct the performance of his “Fall of Babylon” on Friday 
next. The produce of the concert lately given for the distressed 
Scotch, was £1102 10s. 

Lota Montss.—A case came on the 18th inst. before the Tribunal 
of Commerce, in which the far-famed Lola Montes was concerned. She 
had, it appears, purchased some shawls from M. Cerf Levy, and given 
him in payment, bills to the amount of 2,117f. When the bills became 
due, the lady had taken flight to Bavaria, and M. Cerf Levy obtained 
from the Tribunal of Commerce a judgment by default against her, by 
virtue of which he seized on a quantity of furniture left by Lola Montes 
in her apartment in the Rue de Provence. M. Dillais, the lady’s counsel, 
on Friday entered an opposition against this judgment, on the ground 
that the court was incompetent, his client not being in business. On 
the other side it was contended that she had purchased the shawls to 
sell again at the court of Munich, and, consequently, that she had in 
that way acted as a trader. The court adjourned the case for a fortnight.— 
Galignani. 

Mr. AND Mrs. Kegevey have entered into an engagement with Mr. 
Webster, and will make their appearance at the Haymarket early in the 
ensuing season, in a new piece, written expressly for them by the late 
Mr. Leman Rede. 

Jenny Linp.—The Aftonblad, a Stockholm paper, contains a letter 
purporting to be from the Swedish Nightingale, and contradicting the 
statement made by some of the Scandinavian journals, that she is to 
receive bank notes to the tune of £12,000 in exchange for the silvery 
notes she warbles forth during the present season. The real amount is 
given in the letter as £2,000.—Morning Post. 

Fanny Ersstxer.—The great danseuse took her departure on Tuesday 
morning from London, en route to Padua, where immense preparations 
are being made for her appearance in Esmeralda. The grand ballet 
of Catarina will also be brought out with great splendour. A rumour 
has just prevailed that Fanny Elssler lost £10,000 by the failure of a 
French bank, which we are happy to say has no-foundation whatsoever. 


° 





NOTICE, 


The Programme of the “ MusicAL Wortp” Concert, will be published in 
onr next number, 

The Concerts of Miss Dolby, and Mr,Lindsay Sloper, Mr. Robert Green, &c., 
next week, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Warren’s 20 Guinea Cottage Piano-Fortes 
ARE NOW SELLING AT THE 


Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street 
(Removed from 1 and 2, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate Street.) 


These Instruments are well manufactured of the best seasoned wood, FINE 
FULL TONE AND GOOD TOUCH. .\ two years warranty given with each instru- 
ment. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS, The only house in London 
where a sound instrument can be obtained at the above low price, (for cash 
only). ALL PROFIT AND QUIC’K RETURNS! 





Sacarp Hanmonic Socizty.—It is expected that His Royal 





JOHN WARREN, 71, Leadenhall St., opposite Aldgate Pump. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The Nobility, Subscribers to the Opera, and the Public are respectfully 
informed, that there will be an 


EXTRA NIGHT 
On THURSDAY NEXT, July 8, 1847, 


On which occasion, 


MADLLE. JENNY LIND 


will appear in one of her Favourite Characters. 


To be followed by various Entertainments in the BALLET DEPARTMENT, 
Spmebtning che talents of Mdlle. Cartorta Grist, Mdlle. CAROLINA Rosati, 
Madame Petir StePHAn, and Mdlle. Cer1To, M. Perrot, and M. St. Leon. 


The Free List is suspended, the Public Press excepted. 


*,* Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual at the Box-office of the Theatre, price 
10s. 6d. each Applications for Boxes, Pit Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the 
Box-office, at the Theatre.—Doors open at Seven o’clock, the Opera to commence 
en. 


at half-past Sey 
JENNY LIND’S SONGS. 
THE MUSICAL BOUQUET 


EDITED BY GEO. ALLMANN. 


Fe No. 145, just published, _Price 6d., contains two favourite Songs from 

Robert le Diab ie,” embellished with a beautiful portrait of JENNY LIND. 
Part 36. just published, price 1s., contains, No. 141, a Pot Pourri, from “I du 
Foscari ; ” No. 142, a song by Boieldieu, and a song by Auber; No. 143, a song, 

The Prayer,” from ‘ I du Foscari;” No. 144, a song by Mendelssohn, and a 
song by Spohr. ‘The Standard Bearer,” the “ Wanderer,” ‘« Erl King,” “ My 
Heart’s on the Rhine,” “ Summer Night,” from “Don Pasquale.”? ‘ Pestal,” 
and the —. Melodies, are also published. Each number is beautifully 
illustrated, and may be had separately, price 3d. London: Office, 200, High 
Holborn; and W, Strange, 21, Paternoster Row. 


HANDEL’S MESSIAH. 


This sublime Oratorio will be performed in the 


HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


On WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 14, 
Por the Benefit of the Royal Society of Musicians. 


. _ Principal Vocal Performers :—Madame Caradori Allan and Miss Birch, Miss 
Dolby, Miss Sabilla Novello, and Miss Hawes; Mr. Manvers and Mr. Lockey 
Mr. Machin and Mr. J. A. Novello, assisted by the eminent instrumental and 
choral performers belonging to her Majestv’s Concerts of Ancient Music. 
— Sir H. R. Bishop. The Public Rehearsal will take place on Monday, 

uly 12. 


THE STANDARD LYRIC DRAMA. 


On the Ist of July, appeared, in small 4to., price 2s. 6d., Part I., to be continued 
monthly, ef a New, Cheap, and Important 


MUSICAL PUBLICATION, 
Each Part containing from 60 to 60 pages of the best engraved and printed 
Music), consisting of the most favorite OPERAS of Mozart, Gluck, Weber, 
Spohr, Cimarosa, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Bellini, Donizetti, 
Verdi, &c., &c., each with the vocal score in its integrity, (including the 
unaccompanied recitatives never before >) to which will be added a 
Compete ENGLIsu Text, by J. W. Mould. 

The Musical Portion of the Work will be revised by W.S. Rockstro. The series 
commences with Mozart’s celebrated O; the *‘ Marriage of Figaro,”’ 
(from 3 to 5 Operas will be completed in the course of each year, thus costing on 
an average from 5s. to 10s. each). 

London: T. Boosey & Co., 28, Holles-street, Oxford-street. And to be had 

of all Booksellers and Music-sellers in the United Kingdom. 

















The Atrapilatory, or ‘Liquid Hair Dye ; 


The only Dye that really answers for all colours, and does not require re-doing, 
but as the Hair grows, as it never fades or acquires that unnatural red or 

urple tint common to all other dyes. BOTANIC WATER AND BEAR’S 

REASE.—When the Hair is becoming thin and falling off, the only effectual 
remedy, besides shaving the head, is the use of the two above-named articles, 
applied alternately—the Botanic Water to cleanse the roots from scurf, and as a 
stimulant, and the Bear’s Grease as a nourisher. The NEW TOOTH-PICK 
BRUSH, thoroughly cleansing between ithe Teeth, when used up and down, 
and polishing the surface when used cros sways. hair warranted never to 
come out. The UNION AND TRIPLIE IR BRUSHES. The Double 
ANTI-PRESSURE NAIL BRUSH. The Medium SHAVING BRUSH. The 
Railway STROP and POWDER. The above new and elegant articles, in 
addition to a very extensive assortment. of beautiful PERFUMES are the 
sole MANUFACTURES and INVENTIONS of Messrs. ROSS and SONS, 


ITALIAN 
COVENT 


OPERA, 
GARDEN. 





Hor the Wenefit of 
MADAME GRISI. 


The Nobility, Subscribers, and the Public are respectfully informed that a 


GRAND EXTRA NIGHT 
Will take place 


On THURSDAY NEXT, JULY 8th, 


On which occasion will be performed Donizetti’s Grand Opera of 


ANNA BOLENA. 


Anna Bolena, - Madame GRISI, 
Lady Seymour, - » Madille, CORBARI, 





Smeaton, - - - Madlle. ALBONI. 
Percy, - - - Signor MARIO. 

Lord Rochfort, - - Ssignor TAGLIAFICO, 
Hervey, - - - Signor PIACINTINI, 
Henry the Eighth, . - Signor TAMBURINI. 


To conclude with 


OTHER E ERTAINMENTS, 


In which Madile. PLUNKETT will appear; also Mesdlles. BADERNA, DE MELISSE, 
DELECHAUx. STEPHAN, Néopot, M. MABILLE, &c., assisted by the whole of 
the Corps de Ballet. : . 

*,* Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, to be obtained at the Box Office, in the Theatre, 
Bow Street, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s 201, Regent Street. 
The doors will be opened at half-past Seven, and the performance commence 
t Eight o’cl ock. 


MUSIC HALL, STORE STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
On MONDAY EVENING, JULY 5, at Eight o’clock, 
MR. WILSON 
WILL GIVE 


ONE MORE PERFORMANCE, 


When‘tie will sing many of his most POPULAR SONGS. 


The following will be included in the Programme. Jacobite Songs—Come o’er 
the Stream, Charlie; Wha wadna fecht for Charlie?; The Stuarts of A in. 
Songs by Burns--Scots wha hae wi? Wallace Bled. Go fecth to me a Pint 0’ Wine. 
Song by Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd—The Address to the Skylark. Songs by Sir 
Walter Scott—Pibroch o’Donald Dhu; Jock o’ Hazeldean. Songs b Campbell— 
The Soldier’s Dream; Lord Ullin’s Daughter. Old Songs and Kal —Get up 
and Bar the Door ; Hame cam our Gudeman at e’en; An thon wert my ain thing. 
Allister M?Allister; The Land o’ the Leal.—Tickets, 2s. ; Reserved a * 6d. ; 
Private boxes for six persons, 15s.; for. eight, 11,—Books of the Words, 6d. 


Professional Life Assurance Company, 


i ical, Legal, Military, Naval, and Medical Professions; and 
holding om So to the Public not hitherto offered by any similar Institution. 
— Incorporated.—Capital £250,000.—Established upon the mixed, mutual, and 
proprietary principle.—Rates essentially moderate.—Every description of policy 
granted. Immediate, survivorship, and deferred annuities ; and endowments to 
widows, children and others.—Every policy (except -_ in cases of ee, 
indisputable.—The assured permitted to go to and reside in Canada, ago — ay 
New Brunswick, Australasia, Maderia, Cape of Good Hope, and — ; we 
Island, without any additional premium.—Medical men seeneees og od 
reports.—Loans granted on real or kyo security.—One tent of a Be, e 
profits appropriated for the relief of the assured while living, and of his ow 
and orphans. Annuities granted in the event of blindness, insanity, paralysis, 
accidents, and any other bodily or mental affliction disabling the ies.— aa 
of every Class and degree admitted to all the ew 6 of the corporal a 
Rates for assuring £100 at the age a 25; a ; Po } bow > peter g my 5 

4; . 6d.; £3 48. 3d.5 anc . 6d.— 
mhancane bend at the Office.—Applications requested from parties desirous of 


becoming Agents,—Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 
“ae at EpwakD BAYLIs, Actuary and Secretary. 


TO THE MUSICAL PROFESSION. 


AN, having £400, wishes to join a Musical Establishment where 
a pee Bol may secure itm a portion of the eg nem vo 
has a thorough practical knowledge of the met and a ae cad 
France in giving instructions on that instrumen 2 ere 9 rene fect to 


the German lan e.— 
Mr. ia Musical World” Office, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, London. 














19, and 120, Bishopsgate-street, London. 
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NEW AND SELECT MUSIC, 


, PUBLISHED ONLY BY 
B, WILLIAMS, 30, (Fountain Court,) Cheapside, & 170, Gt. Dover Road. 





N. J. SPORLE’S LAST NEW SONG, 


“SCOUNTRY LIFE, . 
Is the best song yet written by that talented composer, and sung by him and 
one 5 the p= eminent female vocalists with unanimous encores, e Poetry 
y H. Love’ 


“JENNY LIND’S DREAM,’ 


The Words by Reginald Moreton, the Music by (that justly rising composer) 
J.J. Haite. The peculiar circumstances under which these words were written 
cannot fail exciting interest, and it is one of the most beautiful melodies ever 
produced, and lies in such a moderate compass for the voice that any singer can 
jlees : with ease. The accompaniments are easy, but arranged with much 
judgment. 

THE CYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC, 


Price Threepence per Sheet, the full music size, printed from engraved plates, 
and Ye agora correct ; embracing already upwards of 1000 Sheets various, an 
new works are continually being added. Catalogues forwarded on receipt of a 
postage stamp. 

VIOLIN MUSIC, 

Thirty-two of the most celebrated Overtures as Solos for the Violin, each 6d. ; 
as Duets for two violins, each 1s. ; fifteen Overtures as Trios for two violins and 
Violoncello, each 1s. 6d. ; forwarded, postage free, on receipt of one postage 
stamp extra for every 6d. publishing price. 


WILLIAMS’ SCRAP BOOK FOR FLUTE OR VIOLIN, 


In Nos. at 6d. each, each number containing from 12 to 36 Airs. In this work, 
may be had “ Jullien’s Polka, “ Jullien’s Cellarius,” Airs from ‘*The Bohemian 
Girl,” “ Daughter of St. Mark,” “‘ Ethiopian Melodies,” &c. &c. Any No. for- 
warded postage free on receipt of two stamps extra beyond the publishing price. 


MUSIC STOCK, 
Selling Off under Prime Cost—Retiring from the Business. 


Consisting of One Hundred Piano-fortes and Barrel Pianos; Twenty Double 
and Single Action Harps; One Hundred fine old Violins, Tenors, Violoncellos, 
and Double Basses, Guitars, Flutes, Clarionets, Flageolets, Concertinas, Accor- 
dians, Musical Boxes; all kinds of Brass Instruments ; Kettle and Side Drums; 
«+ tee te <r tae sw the Music bee oo 

B, a! re! urch Organ in mahogany case.—J, TURNER 
84, Leadenhall Street. . = ; 








HARPS. 


T. MARTIN respectfully informs the Patrons and Friends of the late 
Mr. Stumprr, and the Musical Public in ral, that he proposes carrying on 
the business of ““ HARP MAKING and REPAIRING,” on the same principle 
as superintended by him for upwards of 36 years for the above-named eminent 
maker, and trusts that the result of his long experience, and a conscientious 
desire to give satisfaction, will ensure to him the patronage and support he now 
takes the liberty of soliciting. 

References of the highest respectability may be had if required. 

22, London Street, Fitzroy Square. 


MR. TULLY’S NEW OPERA, 


NOW PERFORMING WITH THE GREATEST POSSIBLE SUCCESS. 
THE FOLLOWING SONGS ARE RAPTUROUSLY ENCORED: 
A little Cot beside the Sea, sung by Miss Rainforth .............0005 28 





Dream of Love, sung by Mr. Harrison ............. Kankeake enceees . 28. 
How softly calm the Moonbeams sleep, my Mr. Harrison ...... 28. 
iss Isaacs,...........+. 28 


ed oy 2 Lily (the Po tend py sung mF 
very Joy of my ood is gone, sun Miss Isuacs............ 28. 
Beauteous Rose, sung by Mr. Leffler... onkvdharees . 2%. 
The whole of the vocal music, quadrilles, and various arrangements will appear 
immediately CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street. 


PERSONAL GRACES. 

The countenance is rendered additionally pleasing b’ the well-arranged cur! 
the braided pee the vite Feo In droaing the ir, nothing can eq 
the effect of ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, on either natural or artificial 
hair, rendering it so admirably soft, that it will lie in any direction, producing 
beautifully flowing curls, and, by the transcendent lustre tt imparts, rendering 
the headdress truly enchanting. ROWLAND’S KALYDOR is a preparation of 
unparalieled efficiency in improving and beautifying the skin and complexion 
preserving them from every vicissitude of the weather; and ROWLAND’S 

DONTO, or PEARL DENTRIFRICE, is alike invaluable for its beautifying 
and preservative effects on the teeth and gums. 

Beware of Spurious Imitations—some are offered under the implied sanction 
of Royalty, andthe Government Departments, with similar attempts at decep- 
tion. The ony Genuine “ Macassar OIL,” “ KAaLypor,” and “OponTo,” are 

ROWLAND’S,” and the Mes sy of each bears the name of ‘‘ ROWLAND’S,” 
preceding that of the article, with their signature at the foot, in Red Ink, thus— 


A. ROWLAND & SON, 


Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, Lo: 
and Perfumer throughout the kingdom. ndon, and by every respectable Chemist 














DANIEL’S PREDICTION. 


Mr. C. E. HORN’s NEW ORATORIO 
Is in course of Publication Subscription. Price 21s., in cloth. € 

and other Societies desirous of by forming it; can be supplied with Choral and 

other Parts by application to the Composer, 7, Monmouth-road, Bayswater: 

Subscriptions received by Z. T. PurDAY, 45, High Holborn, and all Musicsellers 

in town and country. 


NATIONAL DANCES 


STILL IN USE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Containing a Description of the 
STEPS, ATTITUDES, COSTUMES, 
PECULIAR CHARACTERISTICS, AND ORIGINAL MUSIC, 


OF THE 
PRINCIPAL NATIONAL OR POPULAR 


DANCES, 
AS PRACTISED BY VARIOUS CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 


This work, which is the first of the kind that has appeared, will be divided into 
two parts. The first will comprise the dances of southern countries, and the 
second, those of more northern climates. Interspersed with biographical remarks 
upon celebrated Danseuses, from the fourteenth century down to the present | 
and to the last new Cachucha lately danced by Madile. Baderna. This work 
be rendered both useful and interesting to amateurs, persons of fashion, pro- 
fessors of dancing, to painters, and also to students. 

BY c. BLASIS, ‘ 

Ballet Master to the Royal Opera, Covent Garden; Finishing Master to the 
Royal Academy of Dancing Op etiian, Author of a Treatise on the Art of 
Dancing; the e of Terpsichore; and several other Theatrical Works, pub- 
lished in Italy, France, and England. 

‘She Work will appear in numbers, to be had of the AutHoR, 1, Tavistock 
Row, Covent Garden ; ind at the principal Booksellers and Musicsellers. 


IN CHANCERY. 
LEADER and COCK against WILLIAMS. 


4 < 
‘te E T A &.** ot Saeco 
Messrs. LEADER and COCK request respectfully to inform the 

they are the SOLE PROPRIETORS of the Popular Song called “‘ PESTAL,” and 
that they have obtained a PERPETUAL INJUNCTION from the Court of 
Chancery against the defendant and others for pirating the same; they therefore 
hope that the public, after this notice, will not allow themselves to be im on 
by purchasing any publication whatever of the said work, with colorable altera- 
tions, of Messrs. Lasder and Cock’s copyright of the Song called “ Pestal,”’ the 
words by W. H. Bellamy ., arranged by C.E. Horn. ‘The “ Pestal, or Prison 
March ;”’ and the “ Pestal, or Prison Valse,” all published bythem. No - 
ments whatever of this celebrated song are genuine but those published by Leader 
and Cock, 63, New Bond-street, corner of Brook-street, London. 


MUSICAL UNION. 


THE EIGHTH AND LAST MEETING, 
TUESDAY, JULY 6, at half-past Three o’Clock. 

Quartet in G, Beethoven; quintet, op. 53, C minor, piano, Spohr; quintet, G 
minor, Mozart. Executants—Joachim, Joseph, and George Helmes er, 
Deloffre, Piatti, and Madame Dulcken. Single tickets, 10s. 6d. each, to be had at 
Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s, and Ollivier’s, musicsellers, Members are requested 


ticket d to their subscriptions, yet due, to Mr. Ollivier, at 
Sie ct cenie cs cee ye OT ELLA, Director. 














Coughs, Hoarseness, and all Asthmatic and Pulmonary 
Complaints, effectually cured by 


KEATINCG’S COUGH LOZENCES. 


Upwards of Forty Years experience has proved the infallibility of these Lozenges 


i i tness of Breath, and Pulmonary 
in the cure of Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortn jesty the 


7 are con- 
tinually received confirmatory of the value of these Lozenges, and pro the 


proo safety of their nee, (ee they contain no Opium nor an ee cumbtiretion, 
consti ? 


Prepa' 
b, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c-, 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
London. Sold retail by all Druggistsand Patent Medicine Vendors inthe Kingdom. 
RESTORATION OF VOICE BY KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGE 


Ams ' gee 
N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe. e wor 
“ Kearino’s Coven ZENGES,” are engraved on the Government Stamp of 
eac Xe 




















THE MUSICAL WORLD.. 








M. JULLIEN’S 


Annual Musical Presentation 


AND 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


COMBINED. 


M. JULLIEN has the honour to submit to the Musical Public of Great 
Britain and Ireland, an entirely NEW SYSTEM for supplying their Musical 
requirements. 

It has long been a subject of just complaint in the Profession, as well 
as amongst Amateurs, that in order to become possessed Of a moderate 
proportion of the Musical Novelties of the day, it is necessary to purchase, 
at a very considerable, and in. many cases, at an inconvenient cost, a 
quantity of Music, which, if it do not prove utterly worthless, is very 
frequently found on trial, to be unsuited to, or unwished for by, the pur- 
chaser, who thus becomes burdened with a considerable expense, while 
the object he has been seeking remains unattained. s 


A Musical Circulating Library 


would-appear in a great measure to obviate these inconveniences ; yet 
there are many who object, and naturally so, to pay a considerable sum 
annually for the mere loan of Music, not having the power to retain as 
their own property any one piece which they may wish to possess, with- 
out making further payments in addition to their annual subscription. 

To meet both these difficulties, M. Juntign brings forward this New 
System, which, supported as it will be by the great resources of his 
extensive London establishment, as well as by his numerous’ Continental 
connections, will, he hopes, afford advantages and facilities to his sub- 
aon to which no other plan hitherto brought forward has ever laid 
claim. , 

M. JuLvien has formed a complete Circulating Library, and ‘intends 
every year to establish 


A GRAND MUSICAL PRESENTATION, 


in which every subseriber will become interested to the full amount of 
their Annual Subscription—that is to say, M. JuniieNn will present 
GRATIS to each subscriber Music to the FULL AMOUNT OF HIS OR 
tr Susscription to the Library—such Music to be chosen by the sub- 
scribers themselves, and to become their sole property. 

For Three Guineas, therefore, a subscriber will be supplied, on LoAN, 
with any Music he may wish for, and at the end of the year will be pre- 
SENTED with THREE GUINEAS’ WORTH, to become hig own exclusive 
property. ie 

In order to: facilitate the Subscribers’ Selection, M.: Juin will 
furnish a list of the most fashionable and popular Pieces, with the prices 
attached. This list having been marked and ‘sent into the library, the 
Subscriber will immediately receive the pieces chosen. 

In bringing forward this system, (new to this country,) M. JuLtizn 
has the satisfaction to reflect that on the continent, where it has been 
some years ‘in operation, it has had the effect of advancing the interest-of 
the Musical Art in the highest degree. 

M. Juriren’s Library, whichis the most extensivé to be found in 
England at the present time, possesses the COMPLETE known WORKS 
of the English, German, Italian, and French Authors, all of which will'be 
at the disposal of the Subscribers. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


1,.—The Subscription to be always paid at the time of subscribing and 
at the renewal.of every subsequent term. 

2.—Subscribers ‘resident in London, to be entitled to Six Pieces of 
Music and one Score at a time; Country Subscribers to’ Twelve 
Pieces and Two Scores at a time. 

3.—To each Subscriber will be presented gratis, at the time of subscribing, 
a Portfolio, for the protection of the Library Music; and at no 
time, on any consideration, will Music be received, or sent back, 

; unless enclosed in the Portfolio. : 

4,—Should any Music be'rétained beyond the time subscribed for, the 

 », Subscription will continue open, and must be paid for until such 

‘Music is returned. P 

5.—All expences attending Carriage, Postage, &c., to be defrayed by the 

: +» Subscribers. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


_,...... SOVEREIGN 
Life Assurance Company, 
No. 5, St. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON. 

; Trustees. 
B Bond Cashel Eqs MP.” | aude Bdward Soot, Esq. 
CHAIRMAN gga ata Pree: Henry Broadwood, -» M.P. 


Arthur Le NOx. Sir James Carmichael, Bart. . 
ates i ar T. C. Granger, | Charles. Farebrother, Esq., Alderman. 





Eaq., M.P. William Tulloh Fraser, Esq. 
John Ashburner, Esy., M.D. John Gardiner, Esq. 
. M. B. Batard, Esq. Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 
Philip P. Blyth, Esq. Henry William Pownall, Esq. 


Assurances on the lives of persons in every station of life and every part of the 
world, granted on a plan which combines the utmost amount. of benefit to the 
families of the assured at death, with every attainable advantage during life, 
which the system of Life Assurance is capable of affprding. 

Persons wishing to borrow money to enable them to complete the purchase of 
property, or desiring to pay off existing charges thereon, can, by assuring with 
this Company, obtain the advance of the full amount of the Policy, repayable by 
instalments, extended over a period of years, on the advantageous terms explained 
in the Prospectus. d 

In case the assured dies during the limited number of years agreed upon, he 
will not leave. his praperty encumbered with a debt; but, on the contrary, his 
representatives will be entitled to receive the amount secured by the Policy, after 
deducting the sums then remaining unpaid. Or, he may, at any time, anticipate 
the payment of the sums still remaining unpaid on favourable terms, and conti- 
nue the Policy, if he pleases, as an ordinary Life Policy, 

ANNUITIES and ENDOWMENTS On liberal terms. 

The usual commission to Solicitors and Agents. 

H. D. Davenport, Secretary, 








THE NEW 


Fingered Like the Ordinary Flute. 
This Instrument can be procured only of the Patentee, Manufactory, 3, Bell 


¥ Gracechurch . 
‘titre have adopted this Flute pronounce it superior to any other in correct- 
ness of TUNE, and power and brilliancy of Tone. 
Just published, by CRAMER, BEALE, & Co., 201, Regent Street, 
THEORY OF THE PATENT DIATONIC FLUTE. 
By A. SiccaMa, B.A., Inventor and Patentee. 


Mr. WILLIAM FORDE, 
Author of “L? Anima dell’ .”’ (Flute and Pianoforte), Forty-eight Trios 
(2 Flutes and Pianoforte), &c. &c. 

Begs to inform his ay go and Flute reese in general, that after a careful 
investigation of SICCAMA’S PATENT DIATONIC FPL he has 
adopted that Instrument with the conviction of the Inventor’s claim to the pro- 
duction of Perrgcr TUNE in every Key, with improved volume, beauty, and 
equality of Tong. Address—3, Bell Yard, Gracechurcli Street. 


Mr, FREDERICK 


HILL . 
Begs to inform his pupils and amateurs ofthe Flute,that he has adopted the 
NEW PATENT. DIATONIC PLUTE, invented by A. Siccama, B.A., 
and gives INSTRUCTIONS daily at the Patent Flute Manufactory, 3, Bell Yard, 
Gracechurch St.; and at his own residence, 2, Scholfield Place, Fulham Road. 


MR. 
Begs to announce to his Pupils and Amateurs of the Flute, that he gives instruc- 
tions on the NEW PATENT DIATONIC PLUTB, invented by 
A. SICCAMA, B.A. . This instrument retains the Old FincERING, with several 
additions, which give facility. Being convinced of its decided superiority, he is 
desirous of introducin it to the notice of his friends. 
Address, Mr. King, 2, Westminster Road, near the Obelisk. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 
SLAWE BSERCISES, 
Being a Series of progressive TIME unin ee, sebich Setaet tee wena! 
Bar in is in that m 
Branch a Musical Bducation, the just appreciation of the exact 
ue of the different notes. Jas: an 

BY W. H. LONGHURST. 

London: Published by J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho, and 
24, Poultry ; to be had of the AurHor, 33, Broad Street, Canterbury; and 
all Music and Booksellers. 
N.B.—Key to the above, Price One Shilling. 








Frinted and Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘“‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 
by WILLIAM SPENCER JOHNSON, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
artin’s in the Fields, in the County of Middlesex; where all communications 
for the Editor are to be addressed post paid. To he had of G. Purkess, Dean 


eart, Dublin; and all Booksellers, 





.214, Recent-STReEeEv, anp 45, Kine-Srreet. 


Street, Soho; Strange, Paternoster Row ; 
City Agent, Mr. G. F, 


Denning, 2, Bucklersbury,—Saturday, July 3rd, 1847. 
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